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THE SCIENCE OF CITIZENSHIP MADE SIMPLE . 
AND ATTRACTIVE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A New Book ~ A New Plan. 


ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT | 


A Text-Book for use in Public Schools, High Schools, and Normal Schools, and a Manual of Reference for Teachers. B 
Mexander EL. Peterman, late Principal, and Professor of Civil Government in th rmal Sc auiuchy 4 
cloth, PP. 218 60 published} m the No l School of the Kentucky State 

om the known to the unknown is the motto of this work. Beginning with the home and family, th 

to children, it takes up in their order the school, the civil district, the townatile, the county, the Salen 

cusses the general functions of government; the principles of justice; the power of law; the rights of liberty; contains descriptions 

g ur eader grade, yet sufficien osophical and orderl 


STEWART’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


By Seth T. Stewart, A. B. (Yale), Cloth, 12mo, $1.12. (Ready August 1st.) 


Among the many new and important features of this work are:—1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 2. Each book 

4}, olia presenting important matter not often found in text-books of Geometry. 5. Diagram 

employed has its meaning to the student. 6. Pictorial effect of the figures in Solid Geometry. ae ee aT et ee ee 

Modern methods and true educational principles characterize the work. Teachers who are interested in the study of Geometry, and 

who believe that improvement in the methods of teaching it is possible, are cordially invited to correspond with us in reference 


to this new work. 


Fur the convenience of teachers desiring information on special subjects our Catalogue is issued in sections, some of them beautifully illustrated. Following is a list 7 
1. Reading. 7. History. 13. Ancient Language. 18. Civics and Economics. 


2. Supplementary Reading. 8. Spelling. 14, Modern Language. 
4. Higher Mathematics. 10. Drawing. 


Records, and Teachers’ Aids. 
20. Elocution, 


15. Science, 
16. Botany. 


5. Penmanship and Stenography. “usic. 


17. Philosophy, Psychology, and 21. Maps and Charts. 


6. Geography. 12. Book-keeping. Ethics. 
Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schools. 


SPECIMEN COPIES OF ANY OF OUR PUBLICATIONS WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN BooK COMPANY, see last page. Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. | 


4 

ness, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. for your own hand or for scholars’ desks, the most reliable, 
How new Consus, cic. handiest, and cheapest /C7/ONARY, get the Claren- , 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. If you are ss ~ don;— if best books for introductory study of ZA7/M, FOR FALE BY NEW YORK. 4 
of illacteaticns and text | Gildersleeve’s ;—if best bock for beginning GERMAN THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 4 
with lowness «f price, you must see these Readers. or SPANISH, Knoflach’s ; etc., etc. Write us. 23 HawLey Sr., Boston. 


If you want motions ARITHME 7/CS presenting best | UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


methods and best classified work, get Vemnable’s New;-—if, 
66 anp 68 Duane Sr., 


Normal School Graduates in great demand. 


Now is the Time to Register. 
Circulars and Blanks free on application. 


PRIMARY, 
ante INTHRMEDIATH, | 
e and GRAMMAR Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


THACHERS. New England Bureau of Education, * mass.’ 
cisiaaits ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of 


oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public a private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE GY THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Camden. 
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er, Burdett & Company, Publishers, co tree 
| 


of new and popular text-books for schools, academies, and colleges. In the preparation of this list (to which important additions will be made 


from time to time), excellence in every department has been the end kept constantly in view. | 
This list now includes THE NorMAt Course IN THE NorMaL Review System oF WriTING, THE NorMAL Music CoursE, THE 


Norma Course IN SPELLING, WeELSH’s LANGUAGE SERIES, MAYHEW’S BooKKEEPING, Mowry’s CIVIL GOVERNMENT, etc., books especially 
well suited to class work in their several departments. 


Unitep STaTes are unequaled. Lasserton’s Historicat ATLAs AND GENERAL History is without a rival. “A HEALTHY Bopy,” by Dr. 


Stowell, is an elementary Physiology of rare excellence (indorsed by the W. C. 

Our authors have themselves attained eminence in their several fields. 
Labberton of New York, Superintendent Powell of Washington, 
General Morgan, Miss Todd, Professors Appleton, Meads, Farley, Gunnison 
successful educators and have contributed from their experience. 
like specific knowledge of the list here referred to. Any who may 


6 Hancock Av., Boston; 


Dr. Dunton, Head-master of Boston Normal School, Dr. Mayhew, Dr. Mowry, 


The publishers earnestly solicit correspondence from any and all who would 


Teachers will find our helps for teaching History among the very best yet offered the public. MacCoun’s Historicat CHARTS OF THE | | 
| 

be contemplating changes in texts should examine our new books before | | 


deciding such changes. Our illustrated catalogue will be mailed on application. | 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS AT | | 


31 East 17th St., New York; 122-124 Wabash Av., Chicago 


T.U.) Anadvanced Physiology by the same author now in press. 
President Andrews and Dr. Robinson of Brown University, Dr. 


, Welsh, Sawyer, Ferguson, Tufts, Holt, et al. :—all of these are 


; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. | 
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STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting, Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-ether, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
L antern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock.' 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and | Orders 
CHEMICAL 3 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


School Officers, Teachers, 


AND ALL PURCHASERS OF 


(choo! Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, — 
Kindergarten Material, “sx School Supplies, 


Are invited to call at352 Washington Street, Boston, and examine the full stock, 
including the best assortment of 


MAPS and GLOBES 


To be found in New ys together with E. L. KELLOG@’s full line of Teachers’ Books, and the Publi- 
cations of ELDREDGE & Bro. ot Philadelphia. 


J. i. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


J. BELL, 
AMERICAN TABLET CO. 


GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Slated and Renovated 
with Acme Liquid Slat- 
ing; also Slated Paper 
applied over old surface 
Prices reasonable Sam 
ples free. Liquid Slating 
sold for private use 


24 Pertiand St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Formerly uith 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, esa and?State Penctis. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LipPrncotT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, Send for 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


GOULD & CoOoK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Cireular. We will send ma- 

chines on trial to responsible parties. 


MONTICELLO 


PENCILS. 


The finest 
Slate Pencils 
manu fac- 
tured. 


Contain | Soapstone Slate 
no gritty 


matter. 


Do not scratch the board, and are 


| 715 AND 717 MARKET 


SCHOOL SPECIALTIES. 


SOAPSTONE SLATE 


| The Mantel Soapstone Slate Company. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


STEATITE ANTI-DUST CRAYONS. 


Will outwear any common Chalk. 


SAMPLES OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Pencils. 


absolutely free from dirt and grease. 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND STATIONERS, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 
1891 Models. 4 Styles. a 
z= 
R55 | | THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
(1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GENTS WANTED. 
NEW ‘ENGLAND PUB. Co., 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 8 Somerset St., RONTON, 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


JOSEPH G! LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in (889. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


If any reader of the JourNAL should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at A/fty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have been secured to its members 
by the New ENGLAND BuREAU OF EpucaTION, 
during the administration | of its present manager. 
These thousands of teachers have been by us 
placed in positions in ev- ery State and Territory, 
and abroad. Vow is the time to register for Autumn vacancies. No charge to school 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address : 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AN ARITHMETICAL | 


EXAMPLE SOLVED. | 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

the many years we have tin this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


laity of the products from the 
. MO N ON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


We make a s 
Laboratories of 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Oustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goffs Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


4NDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. © Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


M far 

factory belle for 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


BOOKS, | CO. Lowe 


100 SONGS for 2-ct. stamp. Home & Youth, Cadiz, 0. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now under the management of Mr. URIAH WELCH 
of New York City. 


This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From mapy of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 

All communications relating to the International 
should be addressed to URLIAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
FALLS, N. Y. 


Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
eniploy a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, oO. 
‘Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 


in Extraordinary Razor. 

Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and bardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Euro among experts, who pro- 
nounce it PERFECTION, $200 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 inivory. Every razor, to be genuive, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Bchools, Fire F-rmas, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catal 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 


BELLS. 


CADEMYT 
CHURCE 


and 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 


oh 
OPIUM & No pay tille 


ured. 
DOR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 
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WHEN THE BERRIES BEND THEIR BUSH. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 

When the berries bend their bush, 

And the sun glows hot and still’; 
When birds with drowsy twitter 

Dip their beaks in every rill; 
I take my way across lots, 

Wearing neither gloves nor coat, 
The hot gun all unheeded, 

For the breeze is at my throat. 
Light shadows on the grasses 

Shift beneath the warm air’s rush,— 
Oh, life is at its richest 

When the berries bend their bush. 


When the berries bend their bush 
I may take my idle way, 
With empty cup and basket, 
Sure that none will say me nay. 
The long, sweet, leisure hours 
I may loiter in the fields, 
If only I come laden 
With the juicy harvest yields. 
*Tis not the fragrant burden 
Under which my basket strains 
That sets the lilting music 
Of sweet summer in my veins. 


A brown-eyed maid is waiting, 
Waiting in the August hush,— 
Oh, life is at its richest 
When the berries bend their bush. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. SAMUEL Hamiiton, Alleghany County, Penn. : 
We want minds able to think and to do, rather than to 
contain. 

Jesse B. Taaver, Wisconsin: A sharp distinction 
should be made between the public library and the echool 
library. 

A. Stepan, Denver, Colorado: The public school, in 
itself a miniature republic, is the primary school of 
the citizen. 

J. H. Turry, Long Island City, N. Y.: The true 
teacher is one who lets his pupils learn by practice that 
he is their friend. 

Supr. W. C. CrawrorpD, Waterville, Me.: A great 
art in teaching is to teach the pupil to discern what is 
important and what subordinate. 

F. M. Witter, Musertine, Iowa: The mission of the 
teacher is to send the child forth from the school a prop- 
erly developed, complete individuality, 

Joun Rusxty: Not only in the material and in 
the course, but yet more earnestly in the spirit of 
it, let a girl’s education be as serious as a boy’s. 

Supt. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Kentucky: Every 
schoolroom ought to have a small collection of books 
wholly under the control of the teacher and especially 
suited to the grade taught. 

F. Louis Sotpan, St. Louis, Mo.: Training may 
improve, but cannot create a talent for teaching. Mind 
depends on natural gifts, on personal habits, on home 
training, and on previous education. 

Joserurne C. Locke, St. Louis, Mo.: The gain in 
primary instruction has been wonderful, and I attribute 
it largely to the efforts of teachers to secure good 
physical and mental habits and in making the acquisition 
of facts secondary to these. 


_|which hang like cordage from the trees, or the bizarre 


MEADOW BEAUTIES. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The tropics may boast of the palms, the swinging vines 


forms of the orchids. We acknowledge the grandeur and 
beauty of all these, but still we think no southern forest 
ean vie with an apple orchard in fall bloom, or a meadow 
spangled with shining buttercups. -It is curious the fancy 


very high nature. The News Letter was issued in Bos- 
ton in 1704. It published no local news, but kept its 
readers informed as to the affairs of the mother country. 
The Boston Gazette followed in 1719, and the American 
Mercury was issued in Philadelphia the same year. 
Benjamin Franklin started The Courant in 1721, but the 
paper died in 1727. The first daily appeared in New 
York in 1788 ; the initial sheets had few editorials, and 
contained little news. They, however, as faithfully repre- 


some of these have for crewing, like old college graduates, 
about the college buildings. They frolic over the campus 
like a band of students at their games, and when the boys 
have gone to their long vacation (those sad days when a 
college is so pathetic!) the autumn dandelion takes pos- 
session of the green. After the buttercups have passed, 
and how quickly they do pass away, the ox-eye daisy 
spreads its stars over the lawn. They are very beautiful 
though common. “He loves me!” says Marguerite, as 
she plucks the fortune-telling rays of the pretty weed. 
Many a youth and maiden have tried to read their fate 
in the daisy. The English daisy, ‘“‘the wee crimson- 
tipped flower ” of Burns, is a very different plant, only 
known to us in cultivation. It is of the genus Bellis, 
while the ox-eye is a Chrysanthemum. 

In July we often see a red flush over the meadows. 
It is caused by the sheet sorrel now in bloom. At a dis- 
tance, when it waves with the grass, an effect is given like 
that of changeable silk. The red clover is just protrud- 
ing its ruddy blossoms, while the little white clover creeps 
along the ground. Prettier than either is the Trifvlium 
hybridum, now quite common in New England. It is 
tall and with blossoms of a lively pink. How bees love 
all these clovers, those busy knight templars in velvet and 
gold. Rather curious flowers are those of the narrow- 
leaved plantain ; they might easily puzzle the young stu- 
dent. They are abundant everywhere, and the delight of 
barefoot boys, who run through the fields and snip off the 
heads with their toes. This is a cheap amusement, but 
perhaps as satisfactory as some for which, in later life, 
we pay more. We are not above rolling in the fresh, 
clean-smelling clover, even now, if we can do it when 
the fashionable world is not on-looking. 

Hidden away in the grass are the tiny blossoms of the 
mouse-ear chickweed. Although so coy, it shines out like 
truth itself. Real merit cannot be hidden by timothy- 
grass ; there comes a day when it is discovered and val- 
ued at its worth. A stranger wandering through the 
meadow, stoops and gathers it; the day of its reward has 
come. 

Most of the weeds, as we regard them, are not natives 
of our soil. They come from old England, the beloved 
home over the water. Perhaps they were passengers in 
the Mayflower and sprang up first upon the Plymouth 
coast. They owned a pedigree which would shame the 
Plantagenets. King and president are alike to them ; 
their office is to make the world more beautiful. It is a 
simple duty but faithfully performed. The green mantle 
of our lawns is gemmed with red, white, and yellow. 
Who could wholly eradicate these humble servants who 
minister to our delight? Be sure, that as the children love 


them, they are good ! 


THE PRESS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK.* 


BY OTIS F. PRESBREY, 
President of the Public Opinion Company, Washington, D. C. 


“Supply the nation with pure literature and few laws 
will be needed.” Far back in the dim dark ages, men 
early learned to express their thoughts in signs and 
pictures. These were the journalistic efforts of that 
period. The first journal in this country appeared in 
1689. It was immediately suppressed by the government 
of Massachusetts because it contained “ reflexions ” of a 


* Abstract of paper prepared for the National Educational Asso- 


sented the character of the people and their business 
methods as the great metropolitan journals do in this 
rushing, pushing nineteenth century. These early jour- 
nalists planted the seed which has rooted and ripened into 
the heroic efforts of an age which has conquered steam, 
harnessed electricity, and seems determined to subjugate 
and take dominion over every hidden force of nature. 
During the period beginning with the first issue of 
Public Occurrences in 1690, up to 1810, there were only 
359 journals of all classes established, and but eight of 
these were daily issues. The first Sunday paper was 
started in 1825, and a penny press in 1833. In one hun- 
dred and fifty years prior to 1840 the total number of 
journals had only increased to 1401. In 1855 there were 
but 106 of all kinde published in the city of New York. 
They used 171,601 reams of paper annually, costing 
$514,803. Their total annual circulation, however, did 


not equal that of one of our metropolitan journals to-day. 
According to the records accessible, the total number of 
papers and periodicals published in 1871 was only 5,983. 
Adding those published in the territories, British Col- 
umbia, and Canada, the grand total was 6,438, of which 
637 were dailies and 4,642 weeklies. Nearly 400 
of these were printed in foreign languages, 341 being 
German. These publications circulated annually 1,469,- 
222,219 copies. After 1871 American journalism made 
very rapid progress. Between that date and 1891, a 
period of twenty years, 13.390 journals of various kinds 
came into the field, being an average of nearly two each 
day, making a grand total at that time of 19,373. The 
weeklies alone have increased nearly 11,000 since 1871. 
Thirty-two print 150,000 copies each issue, and thirty- 
eight, 100,000. The total yearly circulation of all these 
papers is 4,020,425,000. The dailies issue 7,685,000, 
sufficient to give every other family a daily copy. 

The printing-presses of to-day run with a regularity 
equal to that of achronometer. Their speed and capacity 
challenge admiration, yet i¢ requires twenty-six presses, 
one hundred expert pressmen, and over three hundred 
working hours to print a single edition of one of our lead- 
ing monthly magazines. This is only one of the many, 
and the total monthly issue of this class of publications, 
alone, is 140,817,000 copies. Assuming that there are in 
the United States and Canada 67,000,000 inhabitants, 
and that the usual estimate of five to each family is cor- 
rect, there are 13,400,000 families, each of which might 
receive regularly three hundred copies of some one of 
these periodicals. The issue of 140,817,000 monthlies is 
large enough to give ten copies to every family in the 
land. Could every press used in journalism be brought 
together in a great national exposition, they would oceupy 
a ground space equal to forty centennials, and it would 
require sixty Corliss engines to set in motion this great 
mass of printing machinery. Think of what an army of 
telegraph operators, writers, engravers, type-setters, and 
pressmen are constantly required to satisfy the hungry 
presses of the nation. Listen to the vibration of the pul- 
sating wires that bring the latest news from the world’s 
extreme to thousands of editorial sanctums. The ery of 
the carrier heard at day-break on the Atlantic coast is 
wafted westward, the grand chorus ceasing only on the 
shores of the Pacific. Express trains go thundering 
hither and thither over the continent, bearing thousands 
of tons of printed pages filled with current events, to the 
67,000,000 of eager students who are pupils in the nation’s 
great literary school. 


About 9,000 manuscripts are annually submitted by 
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skilled writers to one leading magazine, besides thousands 
of offers by other contributors to furnish articles. 

No discovery in mechanics, science, or the arts can es- 
cape the Argus-eyed press. Its reporters and editors are 
confined by no “pent up Utica.” They girdle the earth, 
travel over every land, fathom the profoundest depths, 
learn its history, geography, climate, its inventions, its 
social characteristice, its languages and laws; and this 
mass of information is laid at the door of every palace 
and hut throughout the land. There is no enterprise in any 
section of the world where this omnipresent educator, the 
press, has not its efficient agents and reporters. These 
tireless agents and discoverers lay down through the 
printed pages, at the bearthstone of every home, the fruits 
of their indefatigable labors. 

If the power of the press is such a mighty factor, it 
is important that those who wield it should be most con- 
spicuous among men for their sense of moral obli- 
gation, and they should be held to the strictest re- 
sponsibility by the enlightened judgment of our country- 
men. Can any one doubt the influence of such a text- 
book as the daily press? The curricula of our schools 
and colleges classify their studies and name the text-books; 
but an examination somewhat carefully made of the cata- 
logues of leading institutions reveals the fact that the 
press, the one great text-book, that all-embracing encyclo. 
pedi of current events, has no place or mention. Never- 
theless there is no text-book so mighty and potential. * 


As an educator, the press is more powerful than the 
text-book, because in every home both old and young are 
studying current events and the issues raised by them. 
Daring the last half of this century this great influence 
has been the vital force which has pushed forward the 
hand on the great dial plate of our national destiny. 

Through its influence, the foreigners who land on this 
western continent, will be fitted for intelligent citizenship. 
It will dissipate the dark cloud of illiteracy that now en 
velops a considerable portion of this fair land. A peo- 
ple who are close students of current topics cannot long 
remain in ignorance. The youth of this country are a 
mighty reserve corps that will soon march boldly into the 
battle of life. There are 12,138,199 children in the 
United States between the ages of six and fourteen 
years. These are soon to become active participants in 
the affairs of the government. In the public shools there 
is a total enrollment of 12,291,259. There are 146,561 
in private schools, 750,000 in parochial schools, 86,996 
young men in colleges and universities, 9.621 in the agri- 
cultural departments, 7,716 in schools of science, 20,201 
in medical colleges, 6,989 in theological schools, 3,906 in 
in law schools, and 26,946 young women in colleges for 
their sex, making a grand total of 13,450,614 students. 
What an army marching with majestic tread into the 
duties of life and the responsibilities of citizenship 

A critical examination of the class of literture (outside of 
the regular curriculum) which these hungry millions are 
reading would doubtless astonish thoughtful educators. In 
a recent investigation made in a grammar school of 214 
scholars, it was found that 65 had library cards, 6 read 
The Swiss Cross, devoted to natural history, 7 read the 
St. Nicholas, 7 the Wide Awake, 8 novels, 15 dime 
novels, 26 The Youth's Companion, 32 The Golden 
Argosy, 36 Golden Days, 43 fiction, 87 Sunday-school 
books, and 160 read the duily papers. This school was 
in the heart of Ohio and was one in which the utmost care 
was taken as to the literature read by the pupils. The 
results in this case are probably not unlike those that 
would be found in the majority of schools. The fact is 
patent to every one, that the American people, old and 
young, are hungry readers. 

The vast increase in the number and character of jour- 
nals and magazines the last twenty years is proof conclu- 
sive that the relish for literature furnished by the press is 
increasing every year. This being true, is it not high 
time for educators to carefully consider whether a recast 
of the ordinary school curriculum is not necessary? There 
is not a branch of study in school or college that is not 
taught incidentally by the daily press. An arrangement 
of a course of study that will put the student more closely 
in touch with the every-day life of the real world, seems to 
be demanded by the age in which we are living. The 
student needs to become master of all present current 
events at the same time that he is storing his mind with 
the literature and history of the past, and thus equipped, 


when he leaves his Alma Mater, he will be able to step im- 
mediately into the active world, a finished and polished 
scholar. Disguise it as we may, there is a general feeling 
of unrest and inquiry among thoughtful educators. Old 
modes are being questioned and the times seem to be ripe 
for radical changes and for new methods more in harmony 
with the advanced position of this remarkable age. Edu- 
cational journals are fruitful in suggestions, while the sec- 
ular press is still discussing different methods of bringing 
the gap between the home and business world and the 
public school and college. Experience shows that under 
the ordinary plan, the student who spends three years in 
a preparatory school, four years in college, and three years 
in a professional course, at the end, with diploma in hand, 
too often realizes the sad fact that he steps into the world, 
a stranger to its activities, to find that he is more than 
matched in business life by someone unfamiliar with 
Shakespeare, Dante, and the old masters and orators of 
Greece and Rome. Had his course of study embraced the 
daily search into current events, as found in an unbiased 
reflection of the public press, he would not be a stranger 
to current history and unfitted to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of any business situation. When such a 
changed system of study finds a place in our public schoole 
and higher institutions of learning, and current topics take 
their place in the curriculum, it will no longer be true, as 
Mr. Carnegie alleged, that graduates of colleges and other 
institutions are conspicuously absent from positions in 
banks, insurance, and railway companies. Every intel- 
ligent educator must admit that a pure press in the hands 
of the yourg is a most important text-book, and an ar- 
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rangement for its study is pressing itself on the attention 
of parents, teachers, and superintendents. 

New classes in current topics are becoming an impor. 
tant part of the curriculum in schools and colleges all 
over the country. In Kansas over 80 counties have 
organizations where current events find prominent place 
on their programmes, and in more than 50 of these coun- 
ties current topics are taught in the schools. Iowa has 89 
counties where the teachers make the stady an important 
feature in their course of instruction. Time will only per- 
mit me to say that there are 36 states and territories where 
classes in current topies have been introduced and taught, 
with remarkable success. Large numbers of our best 
universities are now emphasizing the importance of this 
new branch of study. The time will come when in every 
school, college and university, classes in current topics 
will have a prominent place in the regular course of 
study. Such reading will enable the student to adjust 
his convictions so as to avoid all transitory fancies. 

Looking daily into the mirror of a pure and unbiased 
press, each student and citizen will be so conversant with 
the current events of the world as to become a perfect 
history and embodiment of the literature of the age. 
Asistotle says that poetry is truer than history, but a pure 
unbiased press is truer than poetry, in that it photographs 
the life of the world in its many sided phases. 


The National Council of Education. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


OPENING SESSION, 


The eleventh annual meeting of the National Council of Educa- 
tion was held at Toronto, Canada, Jaly 10-14. The opening ses- 
sion was called to order at 9.30 a. m., by the president, Selim H. 


Peabody. 
Compulsory Education. 


After some preliminary business, the report of the Committee on 
State School Systems was made by David L Kiehle, chairman. It 
was an elaborate and carefully prepared resumé of the distinet- 
ive features of American state education as a factor in the de- 
velopment of social and material relations. Education, in the 
broad American sense, for body, mind, and morals, was the only 
corrective for such conditions as the following: Idleness, vice, and 
srime, which were filling the jails, prisons, and reformatories; the 
ballot in the hands of ignorance and corruption, which defeated 
the ends of justice and good government; foreign influence, which 
aad begun a system of colonization with the purpose of preserving 


distinctive Americanism. It had made alliance with religion, and 
in some measure had gained the support of Protestant and Catholic. 


True, they had not found education effective against idleness and 
vice This had not beena surprise; for these had resisted the in- 
centives to industry and social respectability; they had fallen with- 
out the social pale; they were the open enemies of the state and 
must be governed by the law which compelled and punished. For 
this same reason a compulsory education law had been enacted to 
protect society from the evil influences of those people who disre- 
gard the most common parental and social daty in the care of their 
shildren. Thus far their course had been clear and consistent. 
Continuing, the report stated that another and very different phase 
of the problem was now presented, Industrions, moral, and well- 
disposed people, with no conscious disloyal purposes, were among 
them in large and influential numbers who refused to send to the 
public schools, who insisted upon the exclusive control and direction 
»f the education of their children, and refused to guarantee to soci- 
ity that they should be educated as American citizens in the lan- 
zuage, history, tradition, and governmental principles of their 
adopted country, The reason for this was that they were foreign- 
ara who had come to America, bringing their customs, habits, 
attachments, and traditions. They feared the public schools, be- 
cause they were American in spirit; and they insisted upon paro- 
shial schools, not merely in the interest of religion, but of religion 
in a foreign tongue. This condition of affairs was further aggra- 
vated by the inflaence of a class of bilingual politicians, whose busi- 
aess it was to represent in civil sffairs a people circumscribed and 
made dependent upon them by their foreign tongue. In conclud- 
ing the report it might be noted with propriety that when the na- 
(ion came to the earnest consideration of some of the great prob- 
lems of citizenship, such as the limitation of immigration to the 
moral and industrious, and the limitation of the elective franchise 
by exclading the grossly ignorant and vicious classes, the educa- 
tional problem would be somewhat relieved. If this were possible, 
chen those who neglected their educational opportunities would 
suffer a natural penalty in the disfranchisements of ignorance, and 
society would be protected in the exclusion of such inflaence from 
the direction of civil effairs, and the public school would be given 
greater prominence and honor as the highway to personal prosperity 
and to the privileges of citizanehip. 

Interesting discussion followed, during which many valuable com- 
ments and suggestions were made. It was resolved to have the 
paper incorporated in the minutes, and the secretary was instructed 
accordingly. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Council was called to order at 2 30 p.m, the president in 
the chair. A considerable portion of the session was devoted to 
eulogistic addresses in memory of the late John Hancock, state 
school commissoner of Ohio. The first address was made by Dr. 
E. E. White of Cincinnati, who called to mind the many sterling 
qualities of Dr. Hancock in his professional capacity and as a pri- 
vate individual. Dr. White was followed by Messrs. Harris, 
Rickoff, Allyn, Richards, Hinsdale, and Brown. A communica- 
tion was also read from Dr. Pickard of lowa, expressing his sorrow. 


The Education of Girls. 
Dr. Robert Allyn of Carbondale, Ill., then presented the report 
on the above topic. We give an abstract : 


E A woman must, in almost every post in which she can be placed, 
diecharge functions different from man, her education should pre- 
pare her for specitic duties indicated by those functions. The law 
of economy of effort and of division of labor demands that there 
should be a similar division of the work requisite for the training of 
woman for the proper exercise of her peculiar function. Let it not 
be forgotten, however, that as many labors of men and women are 
performed in common and call forthe same kind of skill, both sexes 
may properly learn these in common, or in co-operation with each 
other; and that just as lawyers, doctors, clergymen, merchants, 
and housekeepers, employers and employed, all learn in the same 
school and the same studies by the same methods, so the large part 
of the education cf both men and women may, and for economy 
sake, must, be obtained in the same places, and will be better 
learned and better practiced for being thus mutually learned 
under the same teachers. Granting all this and ineisting upon it, 
may there not come a time when the sexes need to be separated for 
a functional education as we may call it, just as we select the per- 
son designed to be preachers or engineers, and send them to differ- 
ent schools of apprenticeship, to acquire the professional know!l- 
edge and skill which is to fit each ove for his special calling ? Soa 
proper regard for propriety and economy would suggest that boys 
and girls should at some time be taught in separate schools, where 
they can learn the distinctive duties belonging respectively to the 
high callings of the two sexes. Both are simply human beings in 
the first consideration, and therefore they may in the first of life, 
learn most things in common and side by side. But when either 
sex would be fally prepared for peculiar fanctions, let there be a 
distinctive education or training in those peculiar specialties. 

One of woman’s grand duties is to make the home and to main- 
tain the home life and instinct, as against the monastic isolation on 
the one hand and on the other against the gregarious herding of the 
modern hotel system. The woman professionally isa mother and a 
controller of society, a reformer and upholder of the good, the reli- 
gious and the beautifully noble in every relation and interest in life. 


She is in short the embodiment of the mortality and virtue of every 


foreign languages and traditions, and proportionately of destroying 
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age. Does she not therefore need a preparation, an education, for 
this her profession ? How grand and usefal she can be in peta 
tion of a reformer and organizer of private and public charities, let 
the names of noble women bear witness. Does not she want a 
training for such noble duties ? They certainly will not get them- 
selves done without her, and will not the race profit by giving her 
an outfit for them ? Where is it possible fur her to obtain instrac- 
tion in these? The answer is nowhere bat in the home,—the best 
place in the world when it is the best home. Bunt asthe majority of 
homes are, they do not teach euch things at all. A few echools 
promise something of this, but they are so few and expensive that 
they can accomplish only a very little. We are therefore obliged 
to say that while the many homes of the land are so imperfectly 
organized, and presided over by so little grace and wisdom, it is a 
forlorn hope to expect that they will teach the perfect manner and 
refinement which the world so greatly needs. There is also a phy- 
siologicsl education, necessary to be Jearned, if the race is to be 
kept in health and vigor, and which is likely to be acquired from 
the most ignorant and the basest, unless it is taught early by those 
who know how to do it, with pure bearts and in chaste words, and at 
proper times and under the noblest sanctions. The two agencies 
above named, the home and the special schovls alone can do this 
work. When girls are approaching muturity they require specific 
education and peculiar guardianship. And hence the plea that 
at least for a little time, they be segregated in separate schools for 
@ professional training, such as home making, child-nursing and 
training, society guiding and adorning, where they gnall be instructed 
and practiced in these arts, as Jaw or medicine or pedagogy are 
taught in their distinct schools. Here is a branch of human culture 
which it seems the National Council of Edacarion ought to insist 
upon and recommend to the public. Let us have places where 
girls can be quietly and modestly instructed and trained in the 
duties of nursing the sick and caring for young children or the aged 
and unfortunate. For itis well known that the knowledge and skill 
for performing them no more come by nature than do reading and 
writing. And it is legitimate to remark that the education of girls 
peng to begin with that of their fathers and mothers and lawmak- 
era also. 

How multifarious are complicated duties of domestic economy 
which is not only a fine art but is conservative of all the arts and so- 
cial amenities of the race. How much does the mother want en- 
lightenment on matters which the world scorns to notice, or, worse 
still seeks to hide, and it is she alone who can protect the child in its 
infancy against the questionable practices of nurses, and thus pre- 
serves its parity and honor till it can protect itself. Virtue is gen- 
uine only when it is a positive character in man, founded on intelli- 
gence and choice, deliberately made by a will guided by an 
enlightened conscience. And the plea here is that our girls ought 
to have an opportunity to learn, in secluded schools, all the knowl- 
edge which women, as women and as the best guardians of the high- 
est interest of the race, need to know. They should learn these 
things as physicians and lawyers learn the particular daties of their 
respective professions, under competent teavhera of their own sex. 


SEconD Day.—SATURDAY, JULY 11. 


The Council met at 9.30 a. m , President Peabody presiding. 


Requirements for Admission to College. 

The report of the Committee on Secondary Education was read 
by James H. Baker. The opening pages of the report dealt with 
the absence of system in education in the United States, and 
was largely made up of statistical information regarding American 
colleges and comparisons with Earopean systems. One of the chief 
evils complained of was the different standards insisted upon by the 
various colleges. An extract from a paper by John Tetlow, on 
modern languages, was quoted, It stated that a class containing 
pupils fitting for Harvard, Wellesley, and Smith must either be 
broken up into three classes in French, or must do at least double 
the work required by one college. The basic principles on which 
the desirability of uniformity rested were stated as follows: 

Is uniformity desirable ? Some may demand a basis of principles, 
and we venture to present a few general statements, even at the 
riek of turning the discussion from our pariicular problem, namely 
the desirability of a guarded uniformity in college admission to be 
attained through voluntary national organiz tion. 

(1). (a) As society progresses, sectionalism is gradually con- 
verted into a broad community of interests. (b) Through contact 
of various ideas comes progre:s, usually with a tendency toward 
common standards. (c) The national organization of any interest 
is not inconsistent with individual freedom. Accepting these prin- 
ciples, we are warranted in discussing any educational problem as 
a national problem, with a view toward a general adoption of the 
best ideas, and with a confident belief that voluntary national 
organization will oppose no healthy individual tendencies. (2.) The 

iod of secondary education is the period when the foundation of 
all the higher aptitudes should be laid, it is not the period for spe- 
cializing; hence, under substantially the same conditions, there 
may be uniformity of preparation for higher education. (3) While 
in different parte of the United States there is a variation of inter- 
ests and of physical surroundings, there is a national community of 
psychical conditions which are more potent than local factors. We 
have uniformity of government and institutions, of traditions and 
ideas. The educated youth of Denver bears about the same rela- 
tion to the coantry and the world as does the educated youth of 
San Francisco or Boston. Ia the main there is no ineradicable dis- 
tinction between classes. There is no demand for separate kinds of 
education tending to foster caste. While education may not be car- 
ried so far in new and struggling communities, as in old and wealthy 
ones, there is no reason why education of the same grade should 
not be substantially the same throughout thecountry. (4). By con- 
sidering the essential priaciples and by examining the requirements 
of the best educational institutions, preparatory studies and meth- 
ods may be selected and recommended for general adoption. 
While absolute and enforced uniformity in any part of a school sys- 
tem would undoubtedly prove harmful, a progressive tendency 
toward standard courses can be created. In view of the foregoing 
principles the committee is confident of both the desirability and 
the feasibility of the inner approach toward uniform college prep- 
aration. 

The committee will ventare to suggest a classical preparatory 
course made up from the catalogues of several of the beat colleges. 
In this course a little is taken from the Latin required by some col- 
leges, and a concession is made to those who dem and a modern 
language and some science and literature. Physics is selected be- 
cause it includes more generic principles than any other science. It 
should be especially noted that this course is suggested, not as the 
best possible one, but rather as an example of a course that might 
be established. It is also intended to show the folly of the present 
variations. 

CLASSICAL Course. Mathematics: Algebra (elementary com- 
plete); Plane Geometry (with exercises). Greek; Four books of 
Anabasis; 3 books of Iliad; limited amount of sight reading ; eom- 

ition, Latin; Four books of Car; 7 orationa of Cicero ; 6 
ks of ASaeid; limited gmount of sight roading; composition. 
French; Easy translation. Science: Physios with experiments an 


glish: As recommended by the New England Association. The 
colleges admitting without Greek substitute iucreased amounts of 
Mathematics, of Science, or of the Modern Languages. Therefore 
the following substitutes for Greek may be suggested, the rest of 

© course remaining the same as the regular classical course. ‘The 
additional aciences selected have the prestige of iufluential recom- 

OURSE OMITTING GREEK. (Substitutions for Greek: ) Solid 
Gsometry and Plane Trigonometry, Additional year of Ronse 
Chemistry (with experiments and notes), aud Botany. Remainder 

_ A careful comparison o @ courses, above suggested as a pro- 
visional basis for uniformity, with the courses oF tented salina 
will show that most colleges, high, and preparatory schools could 
at once afford to agree to some such uniform requirements, and that 
the changes necessary for an adjustment would in no instance be 
vital or even important. Could uniform courses once be recom- 
mended by an ipfluential convention of colleges and schools, every 
fitting school could adopt the one standard, ani say to the college 
** Take our students if you wish them.’’ Most colleges would be 
compelled to adopt the courses recommended. Bat by far the most 
important and most troublesome problem is the complete adjust- 
ment of higher to secondary education. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the connection must be made by adj sting the colleges to the 
secondary schools and not the secondary schools to the colleges 
President Eliot some years since pointed out that a good high school 
finishing course must become more and more a good preparatory 
course. Dr. Harris is understood to maintain that the studies 
adapted to the age of secondary education should far: ish a good col 
lege preparation. This is in accord also with Dr. Hill’s princ'ples 
in the “ Trae Order of Studies.’’ It would be unsafe to deny that 
secondary education, which is adapted to the development of the 
mental powers and the enlargement of knowledge in the given 
period, is a good preparation for higher education. If elementary 
ecience and history and literature and art, as well as mathematics 
and classic languages, are adapted to the period of secondary edu- 
cation, then they are excellent as a basis for college work. From 
the tendency of our institutions we must believe that more and more 
will the high schools become the feeders of the colleges. The inter. 
ests of colleges and high schools will be greatly enhanced by the 
closest uniov, and one important result will be an increase in the 
number who will seek higher education. There is one great advan- 
tage in postponing to sa late a day as possible the necessity of de- 
cision regarding the college course. Whenever a boy decides to go 
to college he should find himself on the road thither. Already 
Michigan University and the University of California admit to a 
four years’ general course without any foreign language, while 
Northwestern University admits students with only one foreign lan- 
guage, ancient or modern. The state universities, we think, can 
afford to meet the regular work of the high schools. It is under- 
stood that there are some troubles. me adjustments arising from the 
union of Classical and Evglish students in college classes. In large 
colleges the problem is not serious because classes are divided. In 
smaller institutions a list of electives will make the necessary ad- 
jastment possible. Even io an inflexible course some substitutions 
are possible, as solid geometry and plane trigonometry for freshman 
mathematics. This phase of the problem, however, is not the most 
serious one. 

We will proceed to suggest a high school course that might be 
generally adopted. We include it in the five ‘‘ Fundamental Dis- 
ciplines’’ pointed out by Dr. Harris; a selection in general har- 
mony with Dr, Hill’s analysis. Since this theory of studies is now 
widely adc pted we expect no opposition to our basic priaciples. In 
choice of specific studies, in arrangement and amounts we are gov- 
erned in part by comparisons of many courses of study aa well as by 
thought upon relative values. The committee indorses the custom 
of requiring a foreign language in a high echool course, and for rea- 
sons previously cited would give the preference to Latin. The 
committee does not advance a definite opinion that more tban one 
course in necessary for a high school, or that the preparatory and 
the finishing course might be identica). We simply suggest a basis 
for present uniformity and adjustment under existing conditions. 

GENERAL Higa SCHOOL CourRsE. Mathematics: Algebra, 
Plane and Solid Geometry. Plane Trigonometry. Fereign Lan- 

uiges: At least three years of some foreign langasge, Greek or 
Latin or French or German, but preferably Latin. Science: *Phy- 
siology, Physics, Chemistry, and at least Botany or Z.Ology, and 
Geology or Astronomy, and Mental Science. Jlistory: Greek, 
Roman, English, and Epcehs of Modern Civil Government, Puliti- 
cal Economy. English: History of Literature, Study of Selections, 
Rhetoric, Compositions. Art: Drawing and Masic. 

In the interest of uniformity the “Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools,’”’ and ‘‘ Commission of Colleges’’ in New 
England have been formed, and progress has been made in recom- 
mending and securing the adoption of uniform requirements in Ko- 
glish, in Greek, and Latin, and in modern languages. The state of 
Ohio has secured an agreement between the colleges and high 
schools through the mediation of the State Teachers’ Association. 
The plan there adopted tends to make a perfect connection between 
high schools and colleges. The report of Professor King and that 
of De. White made during the consideration of the problem contain 
many valuable suggestions. Many other etates through their asso- 
ciations or their state universities are aiming at uniformity and at 
a closer relation between the college and the high schoola. But it 
should be noted that state uniformity may hinder rather than aid 
national uniformity. State boundaries have nothing whatever to do 
with the choice of a college. As soon as possible educators should 
make the question a national one, instead of wasting energy in 
creating organized differences. 

The committee suggested the following scheme for securing full 
consideration of the subject. 

1. That a committee be appointed by this council to select a 
dozen universities and colleges and a dozen high and preparatory 
schools to be represented in a convention to consider the problems of 
secondary and higher edacation, time and place of meeting to be 
the same as that of the next National Association; and that in the 
choice of institutions size, »ge, and standing be considered. 

That, in consideration of the fact that radical changes are slowly 
wrought, the recommendation be made to consider the problems in 
order from the minor to the major az follows: a. Recommending a 
classical preparatory course for general adoption. 6. Recommend- 
ing @ preparatory course omitting Greek. c. Recommending a 
standard preparation for ecientific schools. d. Considering a plan 
for complete adjustment between secondary schools and colleges, 
whether on the basis of one course or of several courses, to the end 
that a good high school course may become a good preparation for 
colleges. ¢. Considering the feasibility of building all university 
courses upon at least a complete high school couree. 

Committee: James H. Baker (chairman), William A. Mowry, 
Lillie J. Martin, H. S. Tarbell, E. W. Coy. 


*Lillie J. Martin did not agree with the course in sclence. She thought 
that physiology, or at least that part of it that ts ordinarily taught, be 
longs to the grammar school. If taught In the high school at all, it 
would be comparative, and be taught in connection with 7 6 ogy, 
would substitute physica} geography for geology and astronomy ; this 
could be so taught as to jnclude both, and wouid give a complete view 
of the phvsicai universe. She would like the course in science to read: 


d Botany, Zodlogy, Physics, Chemistry, Physical Geography, Mental 


notes, History; Greece and Rome (Geography incidental). En Science, 
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Discussion. 
Dr. B. A. Hinadale, professor of pedagogics. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
fom exception to certain references to the French and German 
systems, 
y Sapt. J. E. Bradley of Minneapolis thought that on entering the 
high school a boy had not yet reached the age to decide either for 
or against taking a college course. There should be such uniform- 
ity that at any time during attendance at a high school he could 
decide to prepare for college without feeling that he had wasted 
apy time or energy. 
Dr. G. T. Fairchild, Topeka, Kans., objected to the adoption of 
the same preparatory course for science and the professions. A 
professional course might be narrow and deep, while a student ia 
science must lay a broad foundation in the sciences before adopting 
his particalar choice. 
Mr. E. W. Coy thought that the people were not yet sufficiently 
homogeneous to secure anv great measure of uniformity. 

Other speakers were Dr. W. T. Harris, J. H. Hoose, and Miss 
Nicholson. 

Discussion then turned on the question whether education should 
be broad and tending to fit students for their life in the home and 
in the state; or narrow, with a view to qualifying for some partic- 
ular sphere of usefulness. Short speeches were made by several 
members, including Dr. Emerson E. White of Cincinnati and W. 
E. Sheldon of Massachusetts. Dr. White called attention to the 
classifications at the Chicago World’s Fair, and moved a resolation 
urging that fo- various just and weighty reasons edacation be made 
a distinct and separate department of the World’s Exposition. 
This was unanimously adopted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The opening hour of the session was devoted to the report of the 
Committee on Normal Education,—State Supt. A. S. Deaper, 
chairman, —taking for the topic, 

City Normal Schools. 


This report was presented by Superintendent Jones of Indianapolis. 

City normal schools are the outgrowth of a local need. They do 
not propose to give a general normal echool education, but to supply 
trained teachers for the schools of their respective citiee. To this 
peculiarity of their purpose we are indebted for some of their most 
marked successes; likewise for some of their most pronounced de- 
fects. Among the advantages of the city normal school are espe- 
cially the following :— 

1. Pupils who enter state normal schools expect, upon gradua- 
tion, to go wherever higher salaries or superior inducements lead 
them ; those who enter the city normal school usually do so ex- 
pressly to pre themselves to teach in the city schools of their 
own home. They are enabled to remain at home daring their nor- 
mal tr ining, and subsequently while teaching. A city normal 
school, therefore, if sustained from year to year, fills the schools 
with teachers who are resident citizens, connected in business and 
social relations with the community in which they teach. Teachers 
who thus teach in their own communities mingle in helpful ways in 
church, Sunday-school, and general society, avoiding that seclusion 
from society which so often preclades in the teacher the compre- 
hension of business life, social forces, and life motives. Patrons, 
too, are more likely togive moral support to a teacher who, outside 
of the schoolroom as well asin it, sustains her reputation for com- 
mon sense, and shows herself amenable to the motives common to 
cultivated people in other vocations. Thus through the city normal 
echool the teacher comes to be regarded as a reputable part of the 
community, and not as is otherwise too frequently the case, a pecu- 
liar person, fit only to teach school. 

2. Each city normal school will doubtless be organized and con- 
ducted upon a plan in harmony with the general and special views 
of the superintendent of schools in such city. Its graduates, then, 
having been indoctrinated with such views of school management 
and instruction as are inculcated by the superintendent in his gen- 
eral supervision, are already, in the principles and methods of 
work, in full harmony with the system in which they work, and 
need, therefore, leas subsequent supervision. Any well-conducted 
city normal school will thus save to the city its running expenses, 
in the lessened cost of supervision. These advantages grow ont of 
the local character of the city normal school. But some serious de- 
fects grow out of this same local character of the institution. Only 
one of these needs to be mentioned here. Because the graduates of 
the city normal school teach in the same system in which they were 
edncated as pupils, and under the supervision of the persons who 
control the thought which underlies their own training, they are 
peculiarly liable to fall into a dull uniformity of method and prac- 
tice, which leaves no motive to originality, and supplies no stimulus 
to continuous imp-ovement in teaching. The tendency toward this 
lifeless uniformity is so great that no city can afford to supply all 
its teachers from its own schools; but each system must provide for 
the necessary contrasts of method and practice by importing some 
capable teachers each year from other well-organized systems of 
schools. A few of the conditions will now be stated, under which 
it is believed the city normal echool can best succeed in falfilling its 


urpose. 

. I. The city normal school should not admit pupils who have less 
than the ordinary high school education. The shortness of the 
course of study in each schools, and the almost universal tendency 
in them to teach methods, devices, and forms, instead of principles 
and systems of philosophy, make it particularly dangerous to admit 
pupils of limited education. It often occurs that bright pupil- 
teachers, with slight education but quick observing powers and 
sympathetic knowledge of children, learn these methods, devices, 
and forms with astonishing readiness, and almost deceive the very 
elect with their immediately successful practice-teaching. But 
such teachers, having no ample knowledge of sutj-cts, and no real 
knowledge of the principles of good teaching, degenerate into rou- 
tine drillers at an early period of their teaching ; and from such 
professional death there is no resurrection. Besides, there is no 
well-grounded reason for admitting persons of limited edacation. 
If no local talent be admitted to the corps of teachers of a city ex- 
cept through graduation from its normal school, and if the normal 
school admit only graduates of the high school, the high school will 
flouriah, and such city may soon find a necessity for a competitive 
examination among its high school graduates for admission to the 
normal school. Further, the city normal school should admit only 
so many pupils as will farnish each year about one half or two 
thirds of the number of new teachers needed by the city, thus leav- 
ing opportunity for the employment of specially excellent appli- 
cants from other sources. 

II. The city normal school must have a well-considered course of 
study and practice. It may be well to consider this subject under 
the heads of (1) the theory department, in which the course of 
study is purened, and (2) the practice department, in which the 
course of Practice teaching is carried on. The theory department 
is the place in which the transformation of the student into the 
teacher chiefly occurs. This is accomplished through the mastery 
by the pupil of the normal school course of study. Daring the 
procegs of change, the subject of it may well be denominated a 
pupil-teacher, as the same person may eg aally well be denominated a 
practice-teacher during her soj»urn in the practice department, re. 
dacing to practice the theories learned as pupil-teacher, The pr 
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cious sentiment that the way of the child must be ever 

pon A ger roses; that whatever he does must be prompted by 
desire. The child properly trained loves to be obedient to authority, 
and the surest road to 
The name Will is applied to that phase of the conscious activity of | stern requirements of daty. And, too, the roses oun 
mind in which it to knowledge of itself as the cause of its| bordering the path of not 
own acts. It knows its power to choose an end. Each individual fragrance those er 
mind is conscious of possessing the power, and jadges himself and | pressing need of schoo: aa a fficient intelligence to make it 
is jadged by others accordingly. The nataral tendency of the mind | of moral earnestness and 0: 
in striving to enlarge its consciousness is in two directions : (1) The | eff active. 
first is that of combining its ideas with others into larger unities by 
the process of apperception ; (2) the second is that of embodying 
its ideals in external forms,— making them real in the world. 
These tendencies call for the organization of the instinctive im- 
pulses to action so as to work toward an end. This is a higher form 
of the involuntary will acting towards an end by the organization 
of means, in response to the stimulus of an idea. The next phase 
of the activity of the ego in the order of development is the volun- 
tary will. This becomes active when there is a conscious conflict 
of ideas. In its impulse to realiza itself the mind constructs twu or 
more ideal selves, each more desirable than the actual self. Oaly 
one of these can be realized. A choice must be made. In this act 
of choosing, the ego comes into the full consciousness of its freedom 
in initiating aod directing activity. Attention and interest as re- 
lated to will-training were then defined. zee 

Prof. Wm. James says that ‘‘ by education of the will is meant 
(1) the whole of one’s trainiog to moral and prudential condact and 
of one’s learning to adapt means to ends, involving association of 
ideas in all its varieties and complications, together with (2) the 
power of inhibiting impulses irrelevant to the ends desired, and of 
initiating movements contributory thereto.’ The purpose of will- 
education is to bring these impulses under the control of the con- 
scious self. The most important field of effort during the early 
life of the child is that of involuntary will. In this the child’s voli- 
tions obey his ideas, and the ideas are dependent upon the environ- 
ment. There is little conscious choice batween means for the ac- 
complishment of ends. The attention being fixed upon the end 
apperceives a series of connecting ideas as the process by which 
the end can be attained. This is spontaneous and practically 
automatic in response to the suggestion of environment or remem- 
bared experience. The process of educating the will io this stage 
consists largely in supplying the environment that shall lead to a 
rational process of realizing ends. But the consciously rational ac- 
tivity is that of the person who supplies the environment. The 
child's act is that of the involuntary will. The suggestions of envi- 
ronment and his former experience largely determine his acts. 
Shall this environment prompt to good or bad ends, and shall these 
be attained by a rational or by an irrational method? Desirable 
resulta in the education of the will demand the former of each of 
these alternatives. The idea which dominates the volitions should 
be what reason would supply if the age of reason had been reached. 

It may not be amiss to consider very briefly what is the nature of 
an idea. This is the name of a psychical activity that is generally 
the result of the fusion of a number of constituent activities; or it 
may be the connection of distinct ideas into a larger unity. How to 
make the idea dominant that ought to dominate is the problem of 
will-education in this stage of its development. 

Tie highest pedagogical incentive is that of interest in the idea. 
Others are desire and authority. The skill of the educator is dis- 
played in manipulating these incentives so as to contribute most to- 
wards the formation of character. Desire is probably the incen- 
tive that is most inflaential from the first. But authority follows 
close upon the heels of it (imitation, I imagine, is the unconscious 
child of reverence), and interest, while the most desirable of all the 
incentives, is the moczt difficult to arouse in early childhood. Aa- 
thority is coming to rank low as an incentive when it makes prom- 
inent the suggestion of punishment. There is a prevailing senti- 
ment that incentives suggestive of pain are to be abolished from our 
curriculum of will-training. The anticipated pleasures of right 
doing are to be substituted everywhere for the anticipated pains of 
wrong doing. This finds expression in some large cities in the abo- 
lition, by order of the school authorities, of all punishment. The 
pulpit is influenced by this sentiment, oftentimes, to the extent of 
igaoring puvishment for sin. The family is often dominated by 
the child’s impulses for the reason that it is unable to make desire, 
reverence, or interest effective in giving dominance to ideas of obe- 
dience, and rej-cts the incentive of pain as brutal. It is the con- 
viction of the writer of this paper that fear has its place among the 
incentives in the early training of the will. The purpose of will- 
training, it has been said, is character. By character is meant those 
established and fixed tendencies that are so strong as to give direct 
tion to conduct. The education of the will in that phase of its de- 
velopment which has been called the ‘’ involuntary will ’’ is the es- 
tablishment of the dominance of certain ideas in the mind by the 
influence of such incentives as will tend to give these ideas promi- 
nence. This is the phase of will-education that may properly be 
called will-training. Bat character has two elements or character- 
istics: (1) It is the establishment of the unreflecting response of 
the volitions to certain ideas; (2) it is a disposition to ba loyal to 
conviction. It is this second characteristic that most persons seem 
to have in mind when they speak of the education of the will. The 
will now sets up for itself two ends: (1) One of these is that of ad- 
vantage or profit to self; (2) the other is that of right in view of 
one’s relations to others. The one may be called the prudential 
will and the other the moral will. 

The crowning purpose of education is to make the will follow the 
lead of conviction in all matters involving the idea of daty. The 
moral will is the significance, so to speak, of all the other activities 
of the mind. Institutional life is the moral will aa it has realizd 
itself. The ethical ideal is actualizad ia human society to the extent 
that it is common to the particular members. The principle of con- 
duct in the ethical world is what is known as the moral law. This 
law is the aniversal conviction that every act of each particular 
member of the ethical whole should be such that when it is made 
universal, that is, becomes the act of all, it will return upon the 
doer to bless and not to curse him. In this way the institutional 
world becomes a ministration of grace; each citizen receiving in re- 
turn for every good deed the good increased a thousand fold. The 
principles active in institutional life which maintain and nourish it 
are the principles that must guide in directing the education of the 
will. And these, too, are what are sometimes called the cardinal 
virtues of the school. ‘The discipline of a good school will empha 
siz3 in the school life of the pupils the cardinal virtues of our civil- 
ization;—the ethical world for which the child must be prepared. 
The teacher is the expounder to the child of his relations to the 
school in so far as the child can understand them, and he is there to 
see that the child is obedient to the requirements of the schoo! 
the normal school, New Hampshire; Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Superin-| Whether he underetands the rationale of them or not. Habits of 
teudent Sabin of Iowa, and Principal Kirkland of the Toronto | Conformity in response to the authority of requirement he considers 
Normal Svhvol, who explained the provincial methods to the |Shild as important as conformity in response to the dictates of the 
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cess of transformation which must take place in one who has hith- 
erto been student, in order to become teacher, and which, therefore, 
is supposed to be taking place in the pupil-teacher, is one affecting 
more or less all the powers of the being, and is, therefure, in some 
sense intellectual, emotional, and volitional. Intellectually, it is 
one of the acquisitions of new ideas, and also one of the cognition 
of familiar ideas in new relations. in the latter case lies the differ- 
ence between a knowledge of a branch of study such as will satisfy 
the demands of the student, and the knowledge of the same subject 
such as fits one to teach that subject to others. Such difference is 
essential, and vital, and grounded in the difference in the nature of 
the two uses of the knowledge. The fact of the existence of this 
difference is ground for the assertion that the pupil-teacher in the 
city norma! schoo! must review the branches which she expects sub- 
sequently to teach,—not review the ideas which constitute such sab- 
jects merely as logically related to each other in a scientific system 
of thought, but consider them as related to the discovering mind of 
a learner; consider them genetically. In the former, —the acqnisi- 
tion of new ideas,—the attention of the pupil-teacher is directed to 
certain new branches of study,—pecoliar to normal schools, and 
grounded in the necessities of the teacher. But two of these need 
attention here. The first is the study of peychology, and the second 
is the study of the essential nature of the school as an institution. 
Normal schools have brought psychology into great contempt. 
This is because they have taught a set of dry formule about mind, 
and have pretended that euch knowledge would assiat the practice- 
teacher in her work in practice, and subsequeotly in her independ- 
ent teaching. ‘The subject deserves to be rescued from the obloqay 
which has recently been heaped upon it. Rightly taught, it is the 
science of spiritual life in full action; and a good textbook which 
states the universal principles of the subject, verified by the pupil- 
teacher by reference to her own consciousness, and enlarged by ob- 
servation of children in a good school, will make such growth in 
the pupil-teacher herself,—will give such insight into processes of 
thinking and feeling, motives and social forces generally, as will 
give to euch pupil-teacher multiplied power to teach. The second, — 
the study of the school as an institution,—likewise furnishes new 
ideas, and through these new ideas produces in like manner an 
enlargement and enrichment of character that can scarcely be 
reached otherwise. In order that the graduate of the city normal 
school shall not be immediately engulfed in that vast system into 
which she is plunged at graduation, she should be led to contem- 
plate the school in its evolation into an institution. The forces of 
the school are the powers to think, to feel, and to do, which lie in 
pupils and teacher, and such accumulation and transformation of 
these as arise in the association of these as organic parts of the same 
institution. But the essential nature of the school as an institution 
is most clearly seen in the study of its purpose. Its purpose is the 
education of the pupil,—a process to be commenced and carried on 
within him. The purpose of the school is to be realized by a process 
of development in the pupil. All organization, processes, and 
methods must be directed to this end. The echool does not realize 
its end in the teacher, nor the parent, nor in anybody except the 
pupil. The teacher must not seek his own development nor his 
own ease; he must seek not merely to conciliate parents, but he 
must seek solely the proper education of the pupil. No regulation 
should be establiched in the school that cannot be justified by its 
helpful inflaence upon the pupil, to the end that when the pupil 
has graduated from the school he will be fitted to live in the other 
institutions which man has constructed,—the state, the church, the 
family, and civilsociety. If the graduate of the city normal school 
be thus indoctrinated with the principles of the school as an institu- 
tion, and have thus shown to her the proper and just relations of 
this institution to all others, she will be reasonably safe from the 
dulling effects of the system so often too prominent in the adminis- 
tration of city schools. But the final transformation of the pupil- 
teacher, and the further fitting of her to be a practice-teacher, is 
largely ethical. Studies such as have been hastily outlined have 
great power to develop the will into moral power; and the trans- 
formation should be made fuller and more complete by the system. 
atic study of the principles of morale,—moral philosophy. The 
effect aimed at here should be the refinement of the feelings, and 
the development of the will as moral power or character, The de- 
velopment of the will as executive force is the peculiar province of 
the practice department. 

If the theory department have done its work well, the practice 
department will have but one end to accomplish; viz., to develop 
the will of the practice-teacher into executive force, in accordance 
with the ideals and principles taught in the theory department. If 
left to berself, the young teacher loses her ideals, drops to the level 
of the actual, and oftentimes lowers the standard of the actual. It 
is delicate work to preserve her ideals till her will develops into 
executive force sufficient to resist the tendency to deterioration 
To thie end the young teacher in practice ehould be placed in a real 
school, in full charge, but under the care of a sympathetic helper 
or critic. It is possible for one critic to superintend three such 
practice-teachers, as it is best that she should be absent from the 
room a considerable portion of the time. The work of the critie is 
of the most delicate nature. Good critics are born so, not produced 
by art. Her business is to be a helper and comforter to the prac- 
tice teacher, to revivify ideals when those become obscured, and to 
furnish inepiration when the spirits of the young teacher run low. 
Through her the beneficeut work of the city normal school is 
perfected. 


The Education of the Will. 


The theory which this paper assumes to be true, but does not an- 
dertake to establish, is, that mind is activity that is self-caused. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The report of the Committee on Hygiene, Miss Clara Conway of 
Memphis, Tenn., chairman, was presented under the subject 

Physical Training. 

The training of the spirit and the mind, has a strong vital rela- 
tion to the training of the body, inasmuch as the measure of @ man’s 
vitality is the measure of his working power. ‘' To possess every 
faculty and function of the body in harmonious working power, is to 
be healthy; to be healthy with a high degree of vital force, is to be 
strong.” The power for work is due not so much to moral energy, 
as to the preparation for life: it is less a matter of temperament, 
than of acquired habit. Function makes structure, the physiologist 
says. One accustomed to systematic, well-directed, and intelligent 
physical exercise, improves his organs, learns to use them with more 
skill and to better advantage. Physical education means an 
economy of force, for the reaaon that every movement is entrusted 
to the muscle best fitted to the end in view. If inaction, or the de- 
fective action of an organ causes atrophy, it must follow that ite 
frequent activity promotes iacreased development. This is true of 
the brain and of all the nervous elements used in physical move- 
ment. Not only is it true that the nervous system has a share in 
the organic changes made by physical exercises, but it is as trae that 
the psychical facalties are strongly inflaenced. The will is devel- 
oped and improved by a systematic command of mascle, and this 
increase of wil! power, is a large factor in the growth of character. 
The need for training answers two physiological demands that 
waste material be consumed, and that a stimulus be furnished to 
arouse sluggish functions to activity. Hence the importance of 
daily systematic exercise in youth, io order to acquire the aptitade. 

Is it best that the same exercise should be practiced by those of 
different temperaments? There is no doubt that to a certain point, 
the same kinds of physical exercise act with favorable effect upon 
organic conditions. lf the power of assimilation is weak and small, 
exercise increases it, and thereby adds new tissues to the body: if 
the process of assimilation is imperfect, exercise faeilitates it, and 
thereby leads to the destruction of certain materials. In the first 
instance, nutrition becomes more active, which implies absorption 
of food material, and the necessary deposits of this material in the 
organs and tissues. The cells receive incre sed stimulus from the 
nerves and the blood: the composition of blood is modified by an 
excess of oxygen, its vivifying power is increased, and this stimalus 
increases the activity of the functions. Io the second instance, 
where assimilation is defective, there is an accumulation of useless 
material which clogs the machine. and causes disease and gen- 
eral enfeeblement of the system. Theecff-ct of exercise in this case, 
is to use up the reserve materials as rapidly as they are foucd, and 
this incessant combustion brings about sach a conformation of the 
human machine as best fits it for the regular performance of all 
vital action. Here we see that exercise tends to modify all consti- 
tutions so as to bring about the perfect eqailibrium of the functions 
which make health. And hence, it is a necessity for all constitu- 
tions. How much? Not to the same degree, since the benefit is 
not eqaal in all cases. If work increases both the gains and the 
losses, these opposite results should be balanced. Hence the need 
of special exercise in special cases, and the importance of care, pru- 
dence, and intelligence in dealing with the nervous and over taxed. 
Beyond the point named above, it seems trae that to nourish all the 
organs eq ually, is to nourish them uneqaally, since human beings 
are unequally organized as regards the varivus fanctions, soms being 
strong in the organs of digestion, others in the brain, still others in 
the muscular system, and soon. Hence, any plan or system of 
physical training which gives no attention to the individual needs is 
defective. But here lies the chief danger: namely that the lack of 
wisdom or skill in the use of apparatus may lead to serious results. 
There is no doubt that ill-chosen, or ill-directed exercise in the 
gymnasium is a cause of deformity. The frequent and prolonged 
performance of unnatural movements, is a fruitful source of enfee- 
blement and nervous disease. There is fortunately, a strong reac- 
tionary movement against excessive work in the gymnasium, and 
the wiseat are those who see that no movement they can prescribe, 
can take the place of free, voluntary out-of-door exercise, in which 
the activities have fall play, and in which the emotion of pleasure is 
a strong element. The law of will must bein force: hence, there 
is doubt if physical exercise imposed upon pupils onder protest of 
the will, can be effective. On the other hand, in dealing with ner- 
vous or over-taxed students, care should be taken to avoid exercises 
which require sustained attention, and more still to uvoid excessive 
exercise, the results of which are serious as those of over-work. 
When the brain is heavily taxed, any physical exercise is excessive, 
unless it be automatic, that is, without sp<cial activity of the brain. 
In performing automatic or reflex action, the spinal cord takes the 
place of the brain. The brain is a centre of reflex motion, bat it is 
also a centre of voluntary motion. The nerves, the spinal cord, 
and the brain, are the telegraphic wires between the will and the 
muscles. They are not the motor power; they only transmit to the 
muscles, the stimulus of the will; neither is the will itself the 
source of the motor power. The necessary condition of movement 
in the buman body is the production of heat, and this is pro- 
duced by the combustion of its own materials. Bat if the heat is 
excessive, the activity of muscles is retarded or destroyed. The 
over-heated blood poisons the nerve centres. A movement reqair- 
ing the active exercise of will, causes fatigue more easily than an 
automatics motion. The relation of mental and physical work is 
vital, and yet in a careful study of the qaestion, how to give at the 
same time work to the inactive muscles of the child and repose to 
his over-taxed brain, there seems to be a kind of contradiction 
which makes the solution of the problem very difficult. The condi- 
tions of the work are the same for the brain which thinks, and the 
masele which contracts, and in both of these organs, greater 
activity of function is accompanied by greater production of heat. 
In the Jaborer and in the thinker alike, there is an increased flow 
of blood towards the organ which works, aod a greater vibration. 
of heat within the active element. 

, In difficult gymaastics, there is a strong exercise of the will, 
judgment and other psychical faculties, and if there ia economy in 
the expenditure of muscular force, it is at the expense of the nerves 
and the brain. Therefore it is impossible that the nerve centres 
gain repose under the ivflaence of movements which excite ‘the 
whole nervous system. Ali thonghtfal teachers with gymnasia at 
command, have noticed the indiffereace and apathy of intellectual 
stadents in the matter of difficult exercise. The reason is physio- 
logical, and ought to be regarded. In every cage of this kind the 
4 ous fatigue, ere are Conditions of mental sluggish- 
; . : conformity. This will pot more virility. more back-bone into the| ness, for which i real 

The morning session was profitably occupied by the report of the government of the svhool thac many pow possess. It is not pr requiring the Bo 


Comuitioe on Pedagogies, George P, Beown, chairman; subject, strange that even the best teachers du nut escape the contagion of tion; no system of edacation is compiety which ignores this favt, 


Discussion. 


An extended discussion followed. Mr. Andrew J. Rickoff said 
that the danger from normal schools was the eelection of teachers 
possessing the requisite formal education but lacking the culture 
necessary to impart a bigher and purer education. The law requir- 
ing that teachers should be eelected only from the normal schools 
thould never have been enacted. 

Dr. Larkin Danton, principal of the Boston Normal School, dif- 
fered from the last speaker, and subjected him to a cross-exam- 
ination. 

The Socratic method was continued by W. E. Sheldon, who con- 
tended that schools required new blood. 

Mr. J. .H Hoose objected to many of the assertions in the report. 

Superintendent Draper was of the opinion that without the nor- 
ma! schoo! regulation, when the board of education was composed 
of business men, there would be danger of the introduction of cheap 
and worthless teachers. ‘* Of course,’’ he said with a smile at Mr. 
Sheldon, ‘' it would be all right in aa ideal city like Boston.”’ 

George P. Brown, editor of the Lilinois School Journal, asked 
where the other teachers would come from if the suzgestions in the 
report to admit only half the reqaired number was ajopted. The 
qaeation remained unanswered. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. C. C. Rounds, principal of 


visi'ors. child’s reason. The teacher will also see the importance of using 
Mr. Jones closed the debate, and the report was ordered to be 82¢h incentives to make the proper ideas dominate the conduct of 
priated. the child as shall prepare him to enter the ethical world familiar 
ved with its methods. The child must learn io its school life how inex- 

Tenn Dav. «denne, orab‘e is the law of the ethical world in its demands upon him for 
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Bat for the over-worked child, help comes best from long walks! 
with Mother Nature over the hills, frum the old popalar pe Fig and 

Oar uty is to see wi possible care, that the wth of 
childhood be not distorted by any influences adverse to th og But 
how ? By such a nice adjustment of mental and physical work, that 
one be not made to suffer at the expense of the other. By syate- 
matic daily exercise in order to acquire the aptitude. To this end 
us walking first; well selected games second; gymnastics 

ird. 

The games should be carefully selected. Girls and boys left to 
themselves in this matter make their choice without considering the 
importance of the quantity and qaality. Gymnastics have a value, 
too, which we must not under-estimate in the general summing up. 

Should boys and girls engage in the same exercises? Doctor 
Sargent answers the question in these words. Up to ten years of 


age, any exercise that will be beneficial to « boy, will be jast as|bered 


valuable to a girl. Between ten and fourteen, girls should take 
lighter exercise, with more frequent intervals of rest. After that 
age, it is simply @ question of time, amount, and degree, rather 
than of quality. As of a general rule, he says, girls need more 
muscle-making exercise than they get, not so much for the sake of 
acquiring greater strength aa for the influence that well-developed 
muscles have upon the brain, nerve-centerr, and other parts of the 
system. For this reason many of the so-called calisthenic move- 
ments do not meet the demands of female organism. These matters 
can safely be left to the judgment of a well-trained teacher. 
Should the schools be furnished wi'h the apparatus of the gymna- 
sium ? No gift in the power of the state is too rare or precious for 
the child in its keeping, and no expense too great for the process of 
preparation for American citizenship. If the eminent specialists who 
are doing so much for the cause of physical education, will demon- 
strate beyond question, their ability and power,—and we think they 
can,—to remedy the evils of imperfect physical organizations, —then 
the state owes it to the child, through the school, not only to pro- 
vide the necessary means, but to furnish also the teacher, wise by 
natural fitness, and ekilled by the best training of the schools. 


TuHirp Day.—TUESDAY. 


School Statistics. 
The council was called to order by President Peabody at 9 a.m, 
and the report of the Committee on Educational Statistics was pre- 
sented by the chairman, D:, W. T. Harris; subject, ‘‘An Attempt 


to Ascertain What Items of School Statistics are Useful, and What 
Term Should be Em ployed to Designate Them.”’ 

The following are extracts from the report as presented : 

Through statistics we complete our inventory of the reality; we 
ascertain the kind and amount that is or has been in actual exist- 
ence. Only when the data are inventoried and counted accurately 
is it possible to make reliable inferencee. There is experience 
enough and observation enough in any age to fornish data for a 
complete science of nature and mn, but from the circumstance that 
it is not quantified, this experience goes for little or nothing. The 
generalizations are socrude that they conflict one with another, and 
the inferences of one day refute those of the previous day, and in 
the end all is reduced tozsro. Science seeks the relation of things to 
environments and the relation of events to preceding and following 
events. In this way each thing or event is made to throw light 
on all others, and all things and events are made to throw light on 
each other. This is what makes science so important to men. The 
relation of one thing or event to another is of no account for science 
so far as it is a relation of influence,—a relation of action and reaction 
This proves the correctness of the statement made that science goes 
at once bebiod immediate things and events to inquire into the mov- 
ing causes,—to inquire into the living process. in short. Science 
gives system because it connects all those isolated data in the unity of 
the living process which acts through forces. Directive power depends 
on insight into the forces that are working. It ought to be evident 
to all skeptics who consider these principles that accurate statistics 
farnish the first requisite toward wise directive power. The states- 
man or legislator who is providing for the echool system must 
know the present status of school attendance, the rate of progress 
in the course of study, the supply and efficiency of teachers, and the 
revenue and expenditures involved. The teacher and the specialist 
need many other quantitative inqairies. He needs to inventory 
quantitatively the successive steps of growth of the infant’s powers 
and faculties, or the same quantitative information regarding the 
mastery of the branches of study, or the effects of confinement in 
school, the different kinds of exercise, the varieties of discipline, 
ete. There are thousands of special lines of investigation where 
careful quantitative analysis will reveal data regarding the laws of 
educative growtb. 

Four Lines for Research.—These four great lines of educational 
statistics are well marked. The public opinion, which is the basis 
of all most advanced governm nt in the world, desires to know con- 
cerning: (a) The attendance of pupils on school, (5) the advance- 
ment in the course of stady, (c) the teaching forces and applianors, 
and (d) the revenues and expenditures. The sociological interest is 
primarily occupied with the first and foarth,—the enrollment of pu- 
pils in the schools, and the provision of means to support the 
schools. Next after something has been done in these two essentials, 
there comes in the questions of teachers (our third rubic), how to 
provide for a constant supply of good teachers, and how to keep 
these in a state of growth in culture and professional skill ? Lastly. 
even the general public gets interested in questions relating to 
the second need, —the course of study, —and wishes to know how these 
and not other branches are taught; why they are in a certain order, 
why so much time is devoted to this or that branch. It gradually 
goes farther and inquires into the educating value of each branch,— 
its effect in opening the windows of the soul, and in making the 
child participative in the prodacts of industry and the mental ac 
quisitions of his fellow-men. It inquires into the best order of 
developmant of the child's powers, and specializes its icqairies in 
many ways into the physical and mental conditions of edacation. 
Taking a closer survey of these, our four items of statistics, let us 
consider some of the subordinate needs of each. The first is that 
of attendance on echvol. The subheads under this relate to (a) 
number of pupils attending, (>) the daration of attendance (c) the 
persoval items relating to those pupils. Hence we have to inqaire 
(1) what is the total number of diffsrent pupils enrolled in school in 
the course of the year. This is the simplest of all inquiries, and yet 
there is great difficulty io obtaining accuracy in regard to it, for the 
reasons (1) inaccurate bookkeeping by the teacher, (2) the habit of 
duplicate regiatratione. 

Duplicate Registration.—The statistics of no couaty or state cen be 
considered perfectly reliable. Here are some of the ways in which 
duplicate registration comes in: In rural districtsa winter acho »l is 
kept by one teacher, probably a man, and in the sammer another 
session iskept, and by a woman. The statistics of these schools are 
reported to the central office of the town, and thence to the state, 
without making account of the duplicate registration of pupile, 
The summer school registers a large number of new pupils, espe- 
cially of young children, but retsing @ good many of the winter 


for example, and again in the intermediate or grammar school, to 
which they are transferred. This third form of duplicate enroll- 
ment used to vitiate the statistics of the large cities on the Atlantic 
coast,— Philadelphia, for example, counting some 70,000 pupils 
twice in its return, and making an aggregate of 177 (00, when only 
107,000 different pupils were actually enrolled. 

A Better System.—There is need for a good device to prevent 
this duplicate enrollment, which vitiates all conclusions based on 
the item of actual school attendance. It should be required of 
each teacher to enter in a column after each pupil’s name the fact 
of attendance or non-attendance previously in the same year in any 
other school in the state. In all large schools where there are many 
teachers and many separate roll-books kept, it should be required 
by the principal that each teacher should keep a column in which 
he or she writes after each pupil’s name the annual register num- 
ber, for the pupile enrolled in the annual register should be num- 
ad. _ This annual register number will prevent duplicate regis- 
tration in the same school, and will facilitate the transfer of items 
of eacn separate teacher's roll-book to the general register. Be- 
sides this number of separate pupils en:olled, it is important to 
know the actual average attendance. This should be taken by 
averaging the daily attendance, buat is, in fact, taken ia the schools 
of France and Germany, by selecting two specimen days and count- 
ing the attendance on those days. Besides average attendance, we 
should have the item of tardiness kept accurately, inasmuch as 
punctuality is very important in forming the character of the pupil. 

Statistics of Study.—Under the second of our four chief heads 
we would ask for statistics regarding the course of study, and thus 
determine by this the grade of schools as follows: (a) Kinder- 
garten, (b) primary and grammar school, (c) secondary education, 
(d) higher education. We should ask very carefully as tc the re- 
lation of these items to the first class of items, especially age, sex, 
and average attendance. The primary and grammar schools are to 
be distinguished from the secondary schools by the following test : 
The introduction of algebra or of an ancient or modern language 
marke the beginning of the secondary course of study. The higher 
course of study should be marked by analytical mathematics, or by 
logical and philosophical studies, or by advanced legal studies 
The third general head, ‘‘The Teaching Forces and Appliances,’’ 
includes: (1) Baildings and accommodations, (2) siz: of echools 
ander one principal teacher (number of pupils per teacher), (3) 
number of teachers, (4) supervision, (5) means of training teach- 
ers (6) examination of teachers, (7) methods of discipline and in- 
struction used by the teachers. The fourth general head, ‘* The 
Support of Schoole,’’ includes: (1) Revenue,—items of (a) receipts 
from the state and local taxation; (b) receipts from funds or pro- 
ductive property; (c) receipts, if any, from tuition. (2) Expendi- 
tures,—(a) for teachers’ salaries, including supervision; (0) inci- 
dentals, including janitor’s hire, fuel, apparatus. and current ex- 
penses; (c) permanent investments, inclading buildings and repair. 

Accompanying the report wasa letter from Mr. James H. Blodgett 
of the Census Barean and special agent on educational statistics, 
giving hints on the most necessary kinds of statistical information. 


Discussion. 


After the paper had been read, Prof. B. A Hinsdale of Aon 
Arbor questioned the reader as to the reliable natare of the statis- 
ties in regard to the decline of attendance ia the state of Ohio. 

Dr. Stanley Hall spoke in favor of the European system of taking 
statistics as to attendance on two ordinary days, without the teach- 
ers being aware of the time selected. 

Hon, John Eaton made a strong address in praise of the paper, 
taking a hopeful view of the work that had been done in the 
United States by educationists in the way of collecting statistics. 

After remarks by Supt. Andrew S Draper of New York, Dr. 
Harris closed the debate, and the paper was ordered to be printed. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by W. T. 
Harris, Wm. H. Hailmann of Laporte, Ind ; E. C. Hewitt, Normal, 
Ii.; B. A. Hinedale, Ann Arbor, Mich.; N. C. Schaeffer, Kutz 
town, Pa.; J. H. Hoose, Courtland, N. Y., and Heary Sabi, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

The report of the Membership Committee was presented and 
adopted. It recommended that tha vacancies should be filled as 
follows: H.S. Jones, Lincoln, Neb. ; C. M. Woodward, S:. Louis, 
Mo.; W. H. Hailmann, Laporte, Ind., to be re-elected; Charles 
DeGarmo, Champlain, and Nicholas Marray Batler, New York, to 
ba elected to fill the vacancies left by the voluntary retirement of 
Josiah L. Pickard and N. R. H. Dawaon. 


Election of Officers. 

The Council then went into executive session, and the Committee 
on Nomination made the following report, which was adopted : 

President—J. H. Baker, Danver, Col. 

Vice President—E W. Cov, Cincinnati, 0. 

Secretary and Treasurer—N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown, Pa. 

This closed the work of the session, and the Council adj »arned 
till 1892, 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND ANNUAL SESSION. 


The second annual meeting of the Southern Edacational Associa- 
tion convened in the pavilion of Lookout Inn, on Lookout Moun- 
tain, opposite Chattanooga, Tenn., Wednesday, July 8, 1891. 
Many of the eminent educstors of the South were in attendance. 
About two hundred and fifty were enrolled the first night, and four 
hundred the succeeding day, representing sixteen states. 

The meeting was opened by ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,” 
from the Livingston orchestra, and singing by all, of ‘‘ My Coun- 
try, ’tis of Thee’’ President Josiah H. Shinn, state superin- 
tendent of Arkansas, took the chair, with Eagene G. Harrell of 
North Carolina as secretary and Pres. D. L. Kilis assistant secre- 
tarv. 
Wharton S. Jones. president Tennessee State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, introduced ex Gov. Robert L Taylor of Tennessee, who deliv- 
ered a brilliant address of welcome, cordially exteoding the hospi- 
tality of Tennessee. He drew a pictare of the teachor’s life and 
his responsibilities, in language glowing and ornate, with dramatic 
fire and vigor, reminding the hearer of the stvle of Dr. Talmage. 
Governor Taylor is the most famous of Tennessee orators, and ad- 
mirably maintained his reputation. An address of welcome was 
aleo pronounced by Mayor Chamberlain of Chattanooga. 

Sapt. W. D. Mayfield of South Carolina presented a gavel of 
South Carolina walont to President Shinn, which was gracefully 
accepted. 

Responses to the speeches of welcome were made by Professors 
Joynes of Columbia for South Carolina, Zattler for Georgia, Seals 
for Florida, Denson of Raleigh for North Carolina; Gaines of Louis- 
ville for Kentucky, Preston of Jackson |for Mississippi, Palmer of 
Montgomery for Alabama, Smith of Nashville for Tennessee, Mer- 
win of St. Louis for Missouri, Conger of Oaschita for Arkansas, 


mpils. A more dangerous form of duplicate enroliment comes 
rons enrolling twice those who are promoted from one school to ane , 


other daring the year; they ere counted once in the primary school, 


them contained some rapid review of educational advancement in 
their several states. 

President Shinn closed the exercises by a brief bat glowing re- 
port of congratulation for the good tidiogs from so many of the 
active educators of the South. 


Seconp 
The Association was opened with sioging and with a prayer by 
the Rey. Dr, Calloway of Georgia. 


Higher Education for Southern Girls. 


Miss Clara Conway of Memphis, Tenn., read a striking paper 

upon “ A University for Southern Girls.’’ Af-er poetic reference 

to the consecrated girl of the surrounding scenes of Mission Ridge 
and Lookont, she passed to the consideration of the history of 
higher education for women in this country. She said the day- 
break of science was the hour of woman. Ia glowing language she 
paid a tribute to Emma Willard and M:. Holyoke College, and 
traced the historic line of high schools and colleges for female edu- 
cation to the present day. Emphasis was laid upon the fact that 
women received now the same as men for the same grade work in 
the best of these institutions. Woman asks not honor, not money, 

but more power to bless as sister, wife, and friend,—mora power to 
serve mankind. Dves nature intend waste of faculty for her sister, and 
use of faculty for her brother? Treat woman as generously as her 
brother. She must work. She has aroyal right to make her o yn 
career and to ask that the great American commonwealth shall far- 
nish her equipment. Her firat and highest happiness, next to that 
of blessing home, is the right to do service that shall be worth 
somethiog. Hundreds of letters came to her every year from young 
women seeking position, bat alas! too often, with insuffisient prep- 
aration. There is one absolate proposition. Oaly as we have 
grand and noble mothers can we have grand and noble men in the 
fature generation. George Eliot said: ‘' The independent woman 
only can give her hand with grace and dignity. Shecan afford to 
wait until the king shall come.’’ Higher edacation has no more 
tendeacy to render a woman manlike than to render man woman- 
like. Naturally woman leans to marriage as flowers to sunshine 

Bat girls with higher cultare marry as readily as others. Fifty 
per cent. of Vassar graduates have. Yet it is not more marriage or 
(ess marriage that is wanted,—it is better marriage. That nation is 
a mere horde supplying cities with pestilence, that does not find its 
grandest development in mind, It is aot more railroads we want,— 
more telegraphs,—not even more sunshine or more mountains, but 
more of grandeurof mind. The university for girls should be based 
upon thorough English study. Domestic economy should be thor- 
oughlytanght. Youog girls from Texas to Maine should be there; 
the basts of Longfellow and Sidney Lanier should be there. The 
portrait of George Peabody should be there, framed in gold. Make 
this ideal of to-day the ideal of to-morrow. Rear here this monu- 
ment to everlasting mind. 

This paper gave rise to extended discussion. The Hon. Solomon 
Pa!mer said he agreed with all that had been said, but it must not 
be understood that woman was to set up a kingdom for herself. 
She might do well enough for herself alone, but man must have her 
for every moral and religious interest of his. Cc--ducation of the 
sexes has the advantage of the argument in Alabama, but his state 
had not stood as well for woman as Miesissippi and North Caro- 
lina, and some others. A woman really in earnest will not be 
turned aside from her work by the presence of man; yet, as their 
fields of work are not identical, he did not thiak the curriculam 
should be literally the same for each. 

Discussion. 

Rev. Dr. Halloway of Georgia said tl.e states have not done their 
daty to woman. The churches have done well in establishing high 
schools, but we need a universi'y for girls, and it must come to bless 
our sisters and descend to their daughters. 

J. B. Merwin of St. Louie, Mo., said he had not heard so grand a 
thing in twenty years as this great paper. H>» blessed God that the 
day and hour and prophet had come. 

Prof. Morgan Calloway, Jr., of Texas, plead for the higher edu- 
cation of women with men in ali the colleges and universities 
throughout the South, rather than attempt to double the cost of the 
whole by separate institutions. 

R. H. Parham of Arkansas said that io his state all that was 
asked of the legislatives body had been granted, exvept special in- 
stitutions for women. 

Professor Hogg of Fort Worth, Tex., said the president of the 
University of Texas had asked him why he was ths head and front 
of the opposition to c: -sdacation in that state. lle replied that he 
knew economy permitted the girls to enter the side-door of the col- 
lege. ** But I am opposed to it because the iustruction of my 
daughters is not and should not bs according to the same curricu- 
lam of my sons. They do not need precisely the same, and itshould 
not be imposed upon them, to reach intellectual development. 
Even at the Harvard Annex, with the widow of Agassiz in charge, 
there is but a corporal’s guard, while at Wellesley, near by, for 
girls there are 750. If they needed Harvard, would they not 
seek it ?’’ 

Prof. W. M. Clements of Blount College, Alabama, offered a 
resolution that it is the sense of the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion that all our colleges and higher institutions should be opened 
to girls and boys, and that a grand Southern university be estab- 
lished on the ideal of Miss Conway’s paper properly equipped for 
the higher education of women. Adopted, after some debate. 

Prof. D. L Elia of Fair View, N. C., moved the appointment of 
a committee of five to take measures to carry the resolations into 
effect. Adopted, and the committee was subsequently appointed, 
with Professor Ellis as chairman. 

The sabject, in various bearings, was discussed by Miss Amanda 
Stolizfas of Knoxville, Tenn., Prof. Dabney Lipswombe of Stark- 
ville, Miss , aod Prof. M. R. Atkinson of Columbia,S C. Profes- 
sor Atkingon said he believed that in ten years the University of 
South Carolina would be opened to both sexes. 


President’s Address. 


State Supt. I. R. Preston of Mississippi, a vice president of the 
Association, was called tothe chair, while President Shion delivered 
his annual address. After eulogizing the Association, he recounted 
many of the evils afflictiog the various sections of edacational labor 
among us,—pointed out defects in training on th» part of teachers, 
of appreciation on the part of the penple. Bat with all, he de- 
clared that no people oa the earth were makiug more bercalean 
efforts to edacate the great masa of the people. On the authority 
of the National Commissioner of Education, he called attention to 
the fact that the Southern States alone, in the last filteen years, 
had contribated by public taxation $213,000,000 for public educa. 
tion, and $40 (00,000 for the negro race,—more than double the 
benefactions to the colored race from all the rest of the states and 
the world at large. He referred to certain special lines of work 
which this Association should take upon itself to perform, The 
address gave high satisfaction, being prudent and conservative 
while outlining boldly necessary measures to improve and elevate 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 23, 1891. 


Make the most of vacation. 
Loya.ty to the profession is indispensable. 
“SgcoNDARY SCHOOLS” is English, you know. 


Summer schools were never more useful than this 
year. 


Tue next number of the Journal will appear Au- 
gust 13. 


THE teachers’ companions should not be wholly from 
the ranks of teachers. 


ACCORDING to a time-honored custom, the Journal will 
not appear for the next two weeks. 


An extended report of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will appear in the issue of August 13. 


Tuis is the time to get the most out of the Teachers’ 
Bureaus. They can help you as nothing else can if you 
wish promotion. 


THERE was never less nonsense, less shortsightedness, 
less shallowness in the educational conventions than this 
year. Almost literally every word of every address has 
been worth hearing. 


Tue House of Commons is making a greater effort 
than ever before to solve the educational problems of 
England. The proposition is to expend $11,000,000 up 
on the schools. It is a great event in the history of that 
country. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN SweEtT of San Francisco, in 
speaking of the schools in which no supplementary read- 
ing is provided, says: ‘ The children are growing thin 
on the water-gruel diet doled out to them at present, which 
they swallow as reluctantly as did the boys in Dotheboys 
Hall when treated to their morning dose of treacle and 
brimstone.” 


Scsoou Paysictans.— Paris has 130 school physicians, 
each of whom must visit every schoolroom in his group, 
of from fifteen to twenty, once a month and note the con- 
dition of the out-house, ventilation, light, heat, ete., and 
once a month must note the condition of eyes, ears, teeth, 
mouth, and general health of each child. For this ser- 


vice the physicians are paid $150 each, per year. This 
law has applied to France as a whole for four years. 
There are indications that the practice, with modifications 
may be very generally adopted throughout Europe, but we 
suspect that it will never apply to America. We have too 
few schools in which the health of the child is not fairly 
well looked after to make it any object. Our people 
would be seneitive about having the children thus exam- 
ined by the wholesale, and our physicians would hardly 
be satisfied with $150 a year. 


Norma Lisraries —One of the great needs 
of the normal schools is better library facilities. No in- 
stitution has greater use for a large and varied library. 
It is true that the students are too busy to devote much 
time to reading, but no amount of other work can compen- 
sate for the absence of familiarity with the best books. 
Neither is it enough to have books provided ; they must 
be kept in a spacious, light, well ventilated, comfortably 
seated room. In addition to this there should be a libra- 
rian, one of the best paid women in the school, whose 
whole business is the care of the books, assisting the stu- 
dents to their best use. The San José, (Cal.) Normal 
School is the nearest ideal in this direction of any we 
know. In a fine room, that is soon to be greatly enlarged, 
are more than 15,000 choice volumes, increased each year 
by the expenditure of $1,200 all in charge of a 
brilliant woman, to whom a salary of $1,500 is paid. In 
each recitation-room are to be found also a well-filled 
table of reference books and special works in that branch. 
The rank of the San José students in their school work is 
due, not a little, to this feature upon which Prin. C. W. 
Childs places so much emphasis. 


CAUSE OF MISTAKES. 


One of the permanent misfortunes of life is the in- 
ability to balance our expectation of success with the in- 
evitability of failure. One makes himself wretched in the 
midst of success because of occasional failure, another is 
contented in the midst of failure because he rejoices in the 
occasional failure of successful men. Major J. W. Powell, 
the expert, is authority for the statement that if all the plants 
upon the surface of the earth should be destroyed except 
one young palm, one young oak, and one young pine, and 
these should bear fruit, and every seed should reproduce 
its kind, in a succession of generations the palm, the oak, 
and the pine might live to see their progeny covering the 
whole earth, and the world would be a jungle impenetra- 
ble to the larger beasts. 

The world’s success depends upon its failure. By many 
failures are a few successes possible. In every success- 
ful man’s life there must be many failures of his plans, 
and the only question is whether the lower or higher grade 
of activities shall fail. The man at the bottom has seen 
every good resolution and effort fail, the man at the top 
has seen the failure of pet schemes and purposes prompted 
by every jealousy and unworthy ambition. Every man 
puts forth efforts from motives both good and bad, but the 
man who succeeds puts his winning energy into the better 
purposes, while he who fails puts it into the baser. 

The school is all wrong that makes 100 per cent. its 
ideal of perfection. It must discriminate between the 
character of and reason for mistakes in all work. The 
marking of an answer according to its correctness is easy 
but is of little value ; the study of a paper to discern the 
cause of mistakes is quite another matter —it takes time 
and requires skik. A written paper is little more than an 
opportunity to study the pupil, the way he works, the 
character of his mistakes. 


SECRETARY DICKINSON. 


Massachusetts has a system of state administration of 
educational interests that is peculiar to herself. The State 
Board of Education consists of the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, by virtue of their office, and eight mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, each of whom serves 
eight years. This board elects each year a secretary, who 
is really the official educational head. He has as his as- 


sistant the State Librarian, and six men as his associates 
or agents. His assistant has practical chargs of offi:e de- 
tails, while the six agents are always in the field, visiting 


the schools of each town, holding a meeting of the teach- 
ers, and usually addressing a public meeting. The sec- 
retary and his agents, assisted by teachers from the nor- 
mal schools, hold teachers’ institutes through the state every 
autumn. 

Hon. John W. Dickinson, for many years principal of 
the Westfield State Normal School, has been for fourteen 
years secretary of the state board, and during these 
years, notably these later years, great advance has been 
made in educational work in the state. To him is largely 
due the credit for the system of district supervision; un- 
der him the system of agents has become a power ; and 
through him many plans have been put in operation, 
from which there is every reason to believe that the 
country schools will be the best of all the eastern states. 
Mr. Dickinson is a clear and forcible reasoner; has 
thought himself through every prominent educational 
question, and has planted himself firmly upon a policy 
which rests securely upon the philosophy by which he 
stands. He is perhaps the most vigorous anti-German of 
all the philosophical American educators, as he isthe most 
devout believer in the practical normal school, as it came 
in with the advent of Horace Mann. Born, bred, and 
educated among the Berkshire Hills, he has much of 
Mark Hopkins’ thought and spirit, being to publie school 
education much what the latter was to collegiate life and 
work. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri, the empire state of the Mississippi Valley, 
has recently taken an important step in educational 
matters by passing, at the last legislative session, an insti- 
tute law, to which we have already referred. This was 
such a revolution that we have been interested to learn 
from independent investigation something of its success. 
It is a masterly stroke, this by which Superintendent 
Wolfe seeks to increase the efficiency of the licensing and 
appointing power of teachers, providing at the same time 
the means for self-help and mutual improvement. For 
the first time in the history of Missouri, teachers, here- 
after, will be licensed uniformly by those who are quali- 
fied to judge of their merits. The best educators in the 
state will be licensed to meet the teachers in county insti- 
tutes and instruct them in matter and methods. The law 
also authorizes the holding of a summer normal school in 
July for the benefit of conductors, examiners, and teach- 
ers. These conductors hold, in August, in their respec- 
tive counties, four-week institutes for the teachers of their 
several counties, which all the teachers are expected 
to attend. Think of all the teachers in Massachusetts 
being expected to attend a summer school for the four 
weeks of August! But the 12,000 teachers of Missouri 
will thus assemble next month to qualify themselves the 
better to instruct the 800,000 pupils of the state. 

Superintendent Wolfe, the author of this grand educa- 
tional system, has proven himself a man of ideas with the 
courage to stand by them. He is in every way a grand 
man, whose executive ability is equal to his convictions. 
It has been a long, hard fight which he has made with 
the educational unbelievers of the state; he has worked 
night and day to secure the legislation and put this plan 
in working order, and at last has won the confidence as 
well as the respect of all classes. He opened the summer 
campaign at the state convention at Warrensburg, at 
which nearly 1,000 teachers and school officers were 
present. Excellent papers were read, eager discussion 
held, and much enthusiasm manifested. No such educa- 
tional meeting for size and profit has ever been held in 
the state. At the close of the Association a summer nor- 
mal or training school was opened in the normal school 
building, each person being taxed $5.00 for tuition, and 
320 of the teachers of Missouri responded. Think of a 
state association in which one-third of the entire number 
would remain a week and pay $5.00 for the privilege 
aside from board and traveling expenses ! There are 114 
counties in the state, and ninety nine of these were rep- 
resented in the school. Think of it! The teachers were 
mostly in the prime of life, keen, intelligent, bright ; ready 
to talk, argue, or listen; they were teachable, anxious to 
learn and improve. The Faculty of instruction was com- 
posed largely of state talent, professors being there from 


three normal schools, and all had had experience in josti- 
tute work. Conspicuous among these were President 
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Osborne and Professor Howe of Warrensburg, Professor 
McGhee of Cape Girondeau, Professors Kirk and McNeil 
of Kansas City, Professor Cook of St. Louis, and Profes- 
sor McMillan of Mexico. For outside workers there 
were Dr. E. A. Hewitt of Illinois, who gave a fine course 
on psychology, and Prof. C. F. King of Boston,—than 
whom no man can speak more skillfully,—who addressed 
the entire school eyery afternoon on the subject of geog- 
raphy. In all his work Superintendent Wolfe has had 
the special support and encouragement of President 
Osborne of the Warrensburg Normal School, the largest 
normal in the state, it having had nearly one thousand 
students the past year. His building, one of the best in 
the country, was thrown open to the school, and every- 
thing possible done to make the institute a great success, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


John Swett is doing heroic work in San Francisco, 


Beooklyn will hereafter elect the superintendent for a term of 
two years. 

Both parties in Eogland favor the Education Bill, which is a long 
step forward. 

Harvey Rice, of Cleveland, now ninety-one years of age, is the 
father of the Ohio school system. 

Chicago is to have twenty-one members of the school beard in 
place of fifteen, as heretofore. 

In Idaho they have abolished the office of County Saperintendent, 
and the judge of probate serves in that capacity. 

Lowell, Mags. has honored herself by a general increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries, which is a case of justice long delayed. 

Missouri is to Lold institutes in each of 114 counties for the 
first time in her history. Thanks, Superintendent Wolfe. 

Philadelphia is tohave a class in pedagogy in the High School. 
This is a departure that is likely to be adopted elsewhere if it works 
there. 

Brattleboro, Vt., is about the unhappiest town in the country, edu- 
cationally, and it is the result of a series of very stupid blun- 
ders. 

Boston is quite a Mecca for teachers in summer time. Its climate, 
resorts, libraries, and sammer school attractiin: make it more and 
more attractive. 

Kentucky is trying to arouse a public sentiment that will appro- 
priate the $600,000 that the Government owes the State to the 
schools. May she win in this laudable undertaking. 

Governor Winans, of Michigan deserves a medal for vetoing the 
Text-Book Bill that was launched upon the state by the legislature. 
That state will do no publishing of school books at present. 

Supt. Andrew S. Draper of New York has appointed ninety- 
eight men and women to state scholarships in Cornell University 
as the result of competitive examinations. They represent fifty- 
four counties. He also appoiots fifty-nine to fill vacancies that 
occur in the other counties, making a total of 157 appointments. 

Alex. E Frye has accepted the superintendency of San Berna- 
dino, Cal., at a salary of $2,500. This is a good man well and 
rightly placed in one of the best towns on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Frye went to the Coast to lecture. He captured the people, and 
now they have captured him. 

The Committee on Education of the Massachusetts Legislature 
held twenty-seven meetings, and Mr. Parkhurst of Clinton alone 
attended each. They reported seventeen bills, seven resolves 
that were adopted, and two bills that were rejected. Five bills were 
referred to the next legislature; upon four matters they gave leave 
to withdraw; upon six, inexpedient to legislate; upon four the 
committee was discharged. 

England enjoys the luxary of a large surplus resulting from in- 
creased revenues on liqaors, and this is devoted to education. The 
bill does not provide for a system of free schools, but it goes a long 
way toward it. The system is to be compulsory in some respects. 
It recognizas the private school as a part of the system, but it es- 
tablishes a system of public schools at the same time and allows the 
parent to choose between them. 

There was a colored girl in the graduating class of one of the 
Brooklyn schools at the commencement exercises the other day, and 
as her companions began advancing in pairs to receive their di- 
plomas,Christina Goode held back, suddenly overcome by the thought 
that perhaps none of her mates would choose her on account of her 
color. Then a very happy scene was enacted. The salutatorian, 
Miss Maria C. Holder, perceiving the colored girl's embarassment, 
at once offered herself for the little journey across the stage. So 
long as the public schools teach courteey like that, they are secure 
enough in the affections of the people. — Exchange. 

The New York World is waging a creditable warfare on the dis- 
crepancy between the number of children per teacher in the gram- 
mar grade and in the primary, but it makes a strange demand for 
the same expenditure per pupil for the primary grade as for the 


grammar. The average cost per pupil in the primary grade is 


$31 65, whilein the primary it is bat $15.87. The World over- 
looks the fact that the extra pay in the grammar grade is largely 
used in the salary of priscipals and their assistants. The 
pay of the grammar teacher is not much in excess of that of 
the primary teacher, but where it is there is certainly caase for 


complaint, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 


The meeting at Albany, July 8-10, was not only the largest and 
strongest in the history of the Convocation, but one of the most im- 
portant gatherings of educators ever held, both as regards the num- 
ber and eminence of those in attendance, and the vigor of the dis- 
cussions. When such men as Wm. T. Harris, Andrew 1D. White, 
G. Stanley Hall, Francis Walker, Herbert Adame, Nicholas Mar- 
ray Butler, Hamilton W. Mabie, as well as the college presidents 
of Columbia, Union, Rochester, Colgate, Vassar, St. Stephens, and 
the University of the City of New York, not only appear, but en- 
g9ge warmly and earnestly in discussion, teachers generally can well 
afford to listen. For the first time the seats of the Senate chamber 
proved too few, and till the last day elbow-room about the sides of 
the hall was granted only by courtesy. 

“ Tn place of the usual Chancellor’s Reception, where a bow! of 
‘ Regenta”’ panch has often tangled the feet of prohibition prin- 
cipals who mistook it for strawberry lemonade, there was on 
Wednesday evening a reception in the State Library, with light re- 
freshments, and on Thursday Evening a dinner was given at the 
Delavan, where a hundred and sixty people paid a dollar apiece for 
an ordinarily long menu and an extraordinarily long list of speeches 
We have followed Melvil Dewey implicitly hitherto, but when he 
characteristically suggeeted that at this dinner the guests should make 
up mathematical, classical, and philosophical tables, so that the dis- 
cussions of the day could go on without interruption, there was a 
general rebellion, and men who couldn’t get pretty women for part- 
ners, took seats where they could look at the other fellows’ partners. 
Mrs. Winifred Edgerton Merrill has advocated during the day that 
instruction in becoming dress should be included in the wo- 
man’s college curriculum, and it was the general verdict that the 
gown she wore on this occasion was simply perfect. The one speech 
made by a lady was among the very best of the occasion, showing 
that Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, lady principal of Grinnell College, 
Towa, still found in her native State few peers in the graceful way 
of putting things. 

At the capital the Wednesday morning session opened with a 
paper on the University Study of Philosophy, by Prof. J. C. 
Schurman, of Cornell University. His frank, direct and simple 
manner put the questions at issue plainly before the meeting, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who followed, told of the growth of the 
department of philosophy at Columbia. Prof. Hoffman of Union 
took half his time to tell how impossible it would be to say anything 
in the other half, while Stanl»y Ha'l ignored time limitations and 
pc of discussing Prof. Schurman’s paper read a new one of 

is own. 

The afternoon topic was of more general interest. The venerable 
Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst discussed the queations of physical 
education. He spoke with great freedom, and kept the audience 
in a tremor leet he should suddenly shock them, which however he 
always jast refrained from doing. 

Dr. Luther Garlick followed, and then a young Yale graduate 
made a vigorous spurt. He is really a fine fellow, was an athlete 
in his class, has taken his subsequent Ph D., and goes to Europe for 
a year’s study ia preparation for a chair in Professor Harper’s Chi- 
cago University. He had the audience with him, too, and really 
felt quite exhilarated. But he was young, nervous. and occasion- 
ally extravagant, so that when President Webster of Union rose, the 
Yale man was not in it. Principal Hardy of New York told about 
it afterwards. ‘‘I presume Dr. Webster was making fun in his 
dry way quite a while before I caught on,’’ he said, ‘ but when I 
struck the key Dr. Webster played on me just likea piano. It 
seemed to me he was talking just for me alone, and I laughed till 
I fully expected the janitor to put me out of the room for riotous 
conduct.’’ 

Mrs. Lawrence told how the gymnasium was appreciated at Smith 
College. Principal Farr declared that he bad acquired his orator- 
ical swing of the right arm without gymnasium practice, while Prin- 
cipal Sias ridiculed the athletic craze, and Principal Callahan told 
what military drill had done for Kingston Academy. D-. Harris 
closed the discussion, taking the view that too much attention to 
pbysical culture was hurtful, so that on the whole the tendeucy of 
the discussion was strongly against athletics. 

In the evening, if Gen. Francis A. Walker did not convince the 
audience that Scientific Iostraction must have the leading place in 
American schools, at least he charmed them. Bat it wasa joke 
that after his hour and a half of argument against examinations, the 
Chancellor should announce diplomas to graduates of the Library 
School, laying stress upon how well the young ladies deserved the 
honor, since they had passed in two years eighteen severe exam- 
inations. 

The granting of these degrees took place in semi-privacy after 
the reception, with perhaps the most graceful speeches of the Chan- 
cellor during the Convocation. 

Oa Tuesday morning, Andrew 1). White made a forcible plea 
for intermediate colleges, which should stand between the prepar- 
atory schools and the universities and correspond with the great 
‘* public schools’? of England—Eton, Ragby, Harrow, and the like. 
He would divide the present four-year course, giving the freshmen 
and the sophmore years to the intermediate college, the janior and 
senior years to the university. 

Chancellor McCracken was reminded of Solomon’s jadgment, 
and thought Dr. White did not really mean to bisect tne cvllege 
course in this way, any more than Solomon meant to bisect the 
child—he merely wanted to see who cared for the college course 


most, 

Professor G iffia agreed with Dr. White, bat Professor Stoddard 
illaminated the discussion with wit that was dry and crackling. He 
said that yesterday afternoon it had been shown that up to five years 
ago the universities were in a dreadfal state, bat stood now some 
faint chance of being galvanized into life by athletics. Last night 
it was shown that up to a few years ago the universities gave only dry 
bosks, but now thev were to {be regenerated by the substitution of 
science teaching. This morning Dr. White had pointed out that 
the universities were getting so wealthy that they could not afford 
to teach any more, avd so wanted to relegate that part of their 
work to institutions less enormously and iaconveniently endowed. 

Professor Roct ag usual made a powerful speech, pointing out that 
though the college could not teach a great deal of physics it could 
teach well what it did teac>, and that the sham of some weaker 
colleges consisted in advertising what they could not perform. 

Several academy principals spoke with more or less appropriate- 
ness, but with a comparative want of force that in such company 
was ivevitible. Bat the standard rose egain when Professo:s 
Schurman and Smitb, with Stanley Hall and Seth Low closed the 


discussion, 
In the afternoon bright colors predominated in the audience 


Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of the Christian Union and a trustee 
of Barnard College, and Miss E!la Weed, another trastee, spoke on 
the same subject. President Van Norden explained the changes 
he had made at Elmira College and his satisfaction with them. 
Andrew D. White told the story of co-education at Cornell, and a 
rather desultory discussion of various topics was carried on by sev- 
eral men and women. 

The Friday morning session was given to University Extension, 
the leadership being in the competent hands of Professor Herbert 
B. Adams. to whom with great appropriateness the University 
prize of $100 for the best article on University Extension was 
awarded for his articles in the Forum and in the Review of 
Reviews. 

Provost Pepper and Professor James were unfortunately not able 
to be present, but the advocates of the scheme were strongly rep- 
resented, while President Hall and other college men showed mach 
feeling against the granting of degrees for non-resident work. 
Regent Sexton made a good point when he said that the degrees so 
well won and go well worn by Chancellor Curtis, the consummate 
flower of the American literary guild, were won outside of college 
walls Professor Marquand of Princeton and President Roberts 
of Lake Forest joined in the discussion, which was among the most 
vigorous of the session. So the Convocation adjourned in a bleze 
of glory. Cc. W. B. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


HARD ON THE GIRLS. 


‘* T shall ne’er give female architects 
Any work to do for me, 
Because that, designing females 
Would encourage,—don’t you see? ”’ 


HE COULDN'T. 

A judge once became very indignant with a Jew because he re- 
fused to give hia Christian name. 

CRUEL FATHER. 
An Irish boy complained bitterly to a philanthr-pic gentleman 
of the harshness of his father’s treatment of him. ‘* He treats 
me,” he said, ‘‘ as if I wos his son by another fayther an’ mother.’’ 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


Slowboy—Well, old man, do you really think your college educa- 
tion taught you anvthing ? 

Fastone—Well, I should say. I can sew on suspender battons 
as well as my mother ever did, and as for making Welsh rarebits, 
—why, there wasn’t a man in my class who could touch me. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Butterfly, 
Flutter by, 
Over the clover, 
Under the sky. 
Sail and flutter and fail, 
And cling to the fragrant spray ; 
Shift and shirk, 
No weather for work 
Falls on a summer day. 


W.H. H. Marray is writing his third volame of Adirondack 
Tales. 

Gen. Benjamin F. Butler will call his forthcoming autobiography 
Butler's Book. 

Lady MacDonald is the only peeress in America. This distine- 
tion is the fifth that Victoria has granted to women. 

Sir Edwin Arnold is coming to this country next October with 
his son and danghter. He will deliver a series of lectures in the 
various cities. 

The war department is to make a survey of the entire New Eng 
land coast, with a view to selecting numerous additional sites for 
fortifications. 

General Booth of the Salvation Army proposes to buy land in 
the western part of the United S'ates to found a colony similar to 
that which he has established in England. 

The Harvard University Library boasts a remarkable volume 
containing manuscript copies of all the commencement programs 
of the college, from 1780-1890, and specimens of the order of com- 
mencement exercises at intervals from the first graduation in 1642 
to the Revolationary War. 

Harry Edwards, the well-known actor and manager, just de- 
ceased, was an enthusiastic entomologist and had made one of the 
best collections of butterflies in the country. He was president of 
the American Entomological Society, and the author of several 
scientific books as well as books of travel. 

Hannibal Hamlin’s grandfather had seventeen sons, the eldest of 
whom were named respectively Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica. This was not nearly so bad as the names which a Lyme Dem- 
ocrat in Connecticut gave to his two sons, — Kanras-Nebraska Bill 
and Lecompton-Constitation Bill.—New York Tribune. 

Sir Provo W. R. Wallis, G.C.B., the father of the British 
navy, has lately reached his one hundredth birthday. The old ad- 
miral was born in Halifax, N.S, in April, 1781, and was nine 
years old when Washington died and thirteen when Nelson was 
killed at Trafalgar. He is the last survivor of the battle between 
the ‘‘Shannon”’ and ‘‘ Chesapeake,” fought in Boston Harbor, 
Jane 1, 1813. 

The Old South prizes this year will be given the graduates of the 
Boston high schools, classes of ‘90 and '91. The subjects are: 
“The Introduction of Printing into England by William Caxton, 


for theeubject was The Education of Women, with the certainty 
of a warm discussion. President Taylor opened it and op:ned it 
well, His strongest argument for separate colleges was the 
echolar’s need of tranquility; and the fact that co-education col- | 
leges seldom have women in their faculties was put with muc 


force. 


h! 


and Its Effect upon English Literature and Life,’ and ‘‘ Marco 
Polo’s Explorations in Asia and Their [ofluence upon Columbas,’’ 
Upon each there will be two priz+s, one of $40 and one of $25, 
The essays should reach Edwin D. Mead, Boston, before Jan. 


81, 1892, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
[Owi to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old Tigidlines of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 


cation of size; we shall, therefore hereafter, give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length | 


Loneman’s Scuoot Grammar. By David Salmon. 
Price, 75 cents. Longman’s Primary School Grammar. By 
David Salmon. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Longmans have reprodaced this valaable text-book as an 
American edition with a preface by Edward A. Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Like all the publications of this house, it is 
brimful of exercises, with no end of suggestions for securiog flaency 
in writing; for illustration, the first exercise contains twelve 
sentences with twenty-four nouns, no two of which have the same 
characteristics. It also calls for the names of ten boys, ten girls, 
ten persons whom you know, ten ns of whom you have read. 
Thus the subject grows and develops till the 259 pages are a perfect 
treasure-house for the teacher. The child can make bia own 
sentences or find whatever he desires in the sentences and para- 
graphs of others. The definitions are concise and suggestive; for 
instance, ‘' A Conjunction is a joining word.”’ At the end of the 
book is a variety of notes for teachers, referred to in each lesson, 
so the teacher may know where to look for any help that is desired. 
The Longmans also issue ‘‘ Salmon’s Primary School Grammar,’’ a 
book of 124 pages with all the characteristics of the school 
grammar simplified, and much material unfit for the grade elimi- 
nated. In a word it is an admirable, graded work for the lower 
schools. 


Dramatic SKE1cHES AND Poems. By Louis J. Block. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 220 pp., 7x 44. 

Mr. Block, who isa well-known Chicago school principal, evinces 
in his modest book of poems a desided gift. The bulk of the vol- 
ume is given to four dramatic sketches in blank verse, which are 
followed by a number of lyrical and narrative poems and several 
sonnets. Mr, Block inclines more to the mournfal. the metaphys- 
ical, and the introspective, than to light-hearted lilts or spirited 
rhythm, but bis work is thoroughly scholarly and artistic, and dis- 
plays much more than a happy knack at rhyming. 


How to SHApE From Mopets, Common Osvect 
AND CASTS OF ORNAMENTS, is a practical manual, by W. E 
Sparkes, teacher of art in the London schools. Stariing with a few 
simple principles of light and shade; : :9 subject is treated syn- 
thetically, so that the student may, from the beginni g, take an 
intelligent interest in the work, and be able to account for and 
understand all lights, shades, shadows, reflections and gradations as| 
they occur. The manual is useful not only for school work but for 
those who take up drawing as a recreation, and is illostrated by 
twenty-five plates by the author. New York: Caseell & Co., 


Ginn & Company have issued in their college series 
of Greek authors the Gaorgias of Plato, edited on the basis of the 
Deuschle-Cron edition by Professor Gonal+z Lodge of Bryn 
Mawr College. A large part of the book is little more than a free 
rendering of the German. This undoubtedly gives the English 
stadent a much better work than would result from an original 
English Elition. The appendix and grammatical commentary are 
very largely the work of the editor. Bostoa: Ginn & Company. 
308 pp. 8x5} inches, Price, $1.75. 


Rose Brake; Poems, by Danske Dandridge, is a 
collection of modest little verses in a modest binding. They are 
somewhat over-inclined to sentimentality, and the simplest are the 
best. The ballads of ‘‘ the Four-Leaved Clover’”’ and Wings’’ 
are very smooth and melodious, and could be prettily set to music. 
New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sone. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bacteria and Their Products; by German Sims Woodhead, M.D.; 
price, $1.25 New York: Scribner & Welford 

Taxidermy and Z ological Collecting; by Wm. T. Hornaday; price, 
$250. New York: Charles Secribuer’s Sons 

The Interpreter with His Bible: by A. E. Waffle, A.M ; price, 60 cts. 
New York: A. D. F Randolph & Co. 

cpeqresmve French Reader, First Part; edited by Il. H. Curtis and 
L. R. Gregor Montreal: W. Drysdale & Co. 

Heresies, Philosophy and Fun, Educational and Otherwise; by 
Thomas H. Day. Pittsfield. Mass: Sun Printing Co. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature (Vol. X{I[). New 
York: John B. Alden. 

Brunhilde; translated by Mrs. Francis J. A Darr; price, $1.00. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
an Encyclopedia (Vol. VIf.) Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

0. 

Hilleur’s Héher als die Kirche; edited by S. Willard Clary; price, 
15 cents.; Stifter’s Das Haidedorf: edited by Otto Heller; price, 20 cts. 
for Girls; by Joy W 

usiness Openings for Girls; e Jo hite: price, 75 " 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

An Old Maid’s Love; by Maarten Maartens; price, 45 cents.——St. 
Katherine’s by the Tower; by Walter Besant; price, 60 cents. N. Y.: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Shakespeare’s Antony and Cepegenen: with notes by K. Deighton; 
price. 49 cents——Scott’s Lady of the Lake; edited with notes by W 

into, M.A.; price, 90 cents——Macmillan’s French Readings for 
Children; by G Eugene Fasnacht; price, 49 cents——Molidre’s Les 
Précieuses Ridicules; with notes by G. Eugene Fasnacht; price, 35 cts. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

Sketches from the History of Education: by W. N. Hailmaon; 
price, 20 cents. Cincinnati, Ohio: Teachers’ Co operation Pub. Co. 
of’ by Nadage Dorée; price, 50 cents. New York: J. 8. 

The Story of the Odyssey for Boys and Girls; by Dr. Edw 
Brooks; price, $1.25. Philadelphia: Penn Pub - 

oOupon Bonds an er ries; . T. Trowbri 

rneilie’s Polyeucte; with notes eé3 Fortier; price, ts. 

Boston: D. 0. Heaton & Co. 

Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. Boston: The 
8. 

Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge (Vol. XIX). 

The Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone; by George W. E. 
Russell——Iduna and Other Stories; by George A. Hibbard——Liter 
ary Industries; by Hubert Howe Bancroft——St. Katherine’s By The 
Tower; by Walter Besant——Harper’s School Speaker (Third Book) ; 
by James Baldwin— Tales from Scottish History; edited by W. J. 
Rolfe-—Farming; by Richard Kendall Munkittrick; illustrated 
My Danish Sweetheart; by W. Clark Russell; price, 60 cents. New 

e Fourfo tory; by Rev. George F. Genung; price, 75 cen’s. 
ruggies of the Nations; by 8. M. Burnham (2 vols.); price, 
$6.00 per set. Boston: Lee & Shepard. : ahs 


Literature in the Public Schools; by F. L Pattee, A.B.; price, 20] at school in the southern states, and in every state they receive their 


cents. Cincinnati: Teachers Co-operation Publishing Co 
Readings from French History; edited by O. B. Super, Ph.D.; price, 
wenty tories ; e P. rice, 25 cénts. 
York: J.8 Ogilvie. 
Church and Creed; bv R. Heber Newton; price, 75 cents——The 
Adventures of Three Worthies; by Clinton Ross; price, 75 cents — 


The Story ot Portugal; by H. Morse Stephens; price, $1.50. New veteran, and also what they could, to his Southern brother v+teran, 


York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


dustrial, and abounded in social compacts, with the government 
of the town meeting and the district. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


try districts. It was full of encouragement for the complete devel- 
opment of the power of the Association at an early day. 

Capt. C. B. Denson of Raleigh Male Academy, N. C., presented 
the resolutions of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
strong, congratulating the Association upon its successful inaugura- 
tion, ll inviting it “4 hold its next meeting at Morehead, N. C., in 
the commodious and splendidly arranged building belonging to the 
teachers of that state. The subject was appropriately referred. 


The State and Higher Education. 

Prof. Edward S. Joynes of the University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, read a paper upon ‘‘ The Relation of the State to Higher 
and Professional Edacation.’’? He said the American people have 
ever been more anxious to define the limitations than to assert the 
powers of government. The use of the powers of the government 
involves no loss of liberty by the people, so long as it is loyal to the 
spirit of freedom. The right of the state to provide primary eda- 
cation is at least everywhere acquiesced in. The light of intelli- 
gence like that of the san shines from above downward. There are 
limits to the application of the right and duty of higher education 
at the expense of the state, in the South. ‘ 

Higher institutions can never be absolutely self-supporting. It 

should be the aim of the state rather to add what cannot be sup- 
plied, through fees and endowment, than to attempt the entire task, 
subject as it would be to political flactuations, or to become the 
prey of denominational strife. There should be an extension of 
aid to higher education (1) by direct support of the state university, 
supplementary, as pointed out heretofore; (2) by enforcing higher 
standards of admission and graduation. The university should 
never be a competitor of the high schools. A state college is a great 
factor to lift up or keep down the standard. It is the worst of all 
policies to refase to provide preparatory departments, and yet ad- 
mit unprepared scholars. State colleges should see the demand 
now for progress, and lead in this work. The state should assist 
in academic preparation for professional and technical schools, but 
as pd are for the favored few, the fees paid by the student should 
be larger. 
He touched upon industrial schools and the need of the boys of 
the age to know machinery, and to exchange skill for mere strength, 
is only competitive force with the brate. With the annihilation of 
distance, the world is one market. Many problems in irdividual 
education are unsolved, but all the more there should be liberal as- 
sistance. We cannot attain true development until trustees, facul- 
ties, and people can rise above the test of number in a college. 
Quality is far above quantity. 

The topic ‘‘ Soutbern Literature and What the Schools have not 
had todo with It,’’ was presented in the section on Booka and South- 
ern Literature. It was a review of the early political literature of 
the South, and more especially of the productions of the Southern 
press since the war. The speaker thought the study of Southern 
literature should form part of the English course in our schools. 

Professor White of Knoxville, Tenn., read a paper upon ‘* School 
Libraries,’’ avd drew a contrast between the well-arranged libraries 
attached to schools in the North and East, and their comparative 
rarity inthe South. He suggested the appointment of a committee 
to present a suitable list of books for such a library, at the next 
meeting of the Association. Professor Jones of Memphis, Tenn., 
discussed the subject further. 

Of this section, for 1892, Prof. E.C. Branson of Athens, Ga., 
was elected president and De. Calloway was chosen secretary. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


President Shinn announced the Committee on Resolutions: Chair- 
man, Capt. C. B. Denson; Hon. Solomon Palmer, Morgan Callo- 
way, Jr., J A. Clarke, J. B. Merwin, H.C. Chambers, Miss Stollz- 
fus, Mies Nannie Hill. 

Prof. C. B. Van Wie of Florence, Ala., read a paper on “ Nor- 
mal Schools.’’ Various objections to normal schools were recited 
and answered. In 1850 there were but seven normal schools in 
the country. Now nine out of fifteen southern states have them. 
There should be rigid entrance ¢xaminations, Many normal 
schools have too large an attendance for the formation of proper 
thought-habits, largely to be accomplished by direct contact with 
superior teachers. They should be like Pestalozzi’s,—opened to 
those who wish to remain, as long as they choose. Instruction 
should not fall into routine, of all things; it should be such as to 
develop individuality. It should induce the formation of right 
habits. Bring out self-help with practice in teaching and criticisms 
apon it. There should be a well-selected library in each, properly 
supervised. They have come, and come to stay. The question is, 
How shall they be directed ? 

Prof. W. H. Bartholomew of Louisville, Ky., read a scholarly 
paper on the ‘‘ Ralation of the S:ate to High Schools.’’ He fa- 
vored to the fall the introduction of the higher grades at the ex- 
pense of the atate. 

NIGHT SESSION, 


The Rev. R Linn Cave, D.D., of Nashville, Tenn., delivered an 
address on ‘‘ The South, its Past, Present and Fature.”” Although 
Dr. Cave was regarded by a few as ultra-Southern in some of his 
views, he riveted the attention of the people by his extraordinary gifts 
in oratorical delivery. He said :— 

‘‘Fiom the beginning there were two civilizations in this coun- 
try; that of the North was compact and urban; that of the South 
was diffuse and agricultural. That of the North tended to the in- 


, That of the South was 
largely patriachal, in family groups, and looked greatly to the 
development of individual life. These syetems were several times 
brought together by common dangers, and again divided by conflict- 
ing interests.’’ 

After an extended historical statement, he alluded to the negro 
question. saying :— 

i That the people of the South were condemned by their North- 
ern friends for objecting to the admission of colored pupils side by 
side with white children in the schools. Have they forgotten that 
fifty years after emancipation, and with only a scattered few in the 
white population the schools were broken up for snch admission of 
colored pupils, and teachers punished by law? Facts and names 
were freely quoted, some from the writings of Garfield. Yet this 
admission of negroes is asked of the South, with its country filled 
with millions of blacks. So far as their elevation by edacation is 
concerned, there are now more than one million of negro children 


pro rata according to numbers, of the taxation, although the whites 
pay 964 per cent. of the entire taxation. Even in South Carolina 
this is done, and Alexander Stephens advised it immediately upon 
the close of the war. Since that conflict was over, the Southern 
people, out of their poverty, paying pensions to the brave Northern 


have paid over forty millions of dollars of their money to educate 


How Salvator Won, and Other Recitations; b . i 
cox; price, 50 cents. New York: Edgar S ik a ataiaealliasen _ over twice as mach asthe rest of the world has done for 


A Romance of the 00, 
Henry Holt & Cv. Moors; by Mona Caird ; price, $1.00. New York; ; 


the love of the “— for their own home and for the entire res- 
and ited Union. 
tne sar of St. Louis read the next paper, upon ‘‘ The 


Press to Einecation|’’ :— 
gap between the ideals of the future ex- 


pressed by the press, and the fixed institations of the day as taught 


i school. Born of lika necessities with the work of the 
cia the press represents forever the building of the progres® 
performed by human life.” He painted a fine word picture of 
the city of Chattanooga and the closely settled valley of the Ten- 
nessee. Civilization brings its needs and its dangers, —the danger- 
ous classes are the ignorant classes among us, native and foreign. 
Wealth begins in tools to work with, and power to study. Mind pow- 
er is as if it added fest and hands, and blood, and length of days to 
map. Intelligence makes us million-minded What is put into 
the first of life is put into the whole of it. We are to have three 
hundred millions of people here. Think of the changes of human 
thought wrought by time. It is bat two hundred years since in 
Boston any man who taught mathematics to a woman was not only 
fined, but impriconed. Sach things are registered in books, of the 
past. The press stands like a mighty genius, with great eyes in its 
forehead, looking into the future. What a vision was presented 
to-day, in Miss Conway’s ideal of a university for woman ! The 
value of a sentient being is infinite, because the soul is immortal. 
Speech is the rainbow of reason. From seven colors come all the 
tints of the earth,—all the hues of flowers and foliage, of birds and 
gems, of seas and skies. From seven notes of the gamut come all 
tones of human voices in all ages, and all the chiming bells of 
nations. Think what the kings of the mind have done with twenty- 
six letters! Consider the thought tracks of Milton and Dante! 
Without these twenty-six characters, how all the deeds of kings and 
priests of thought would have passed out of remembrance. I never 
see an ignorant man but I ask myself, What have I left undone 
that my brother is in this nakedness? He closed with a reference 
to Piato’s language, ‘‘ Could we create so close and tender a con- 
nection between the citizens that all would consider themselves 
brethren, this would be the happiest republic upon earth.’’ 

The Association was considerably augmented by new enrollments 
on the second day, and various propositions were received for the 
next annual meeting. The sections of pedagogy, supervision, and 
literature all held afternoon meetings, but that of science was 
omitted, on account of special interest in the others. 


Tuirp Day.—FRIDAY. 


After suitable opening exercises, the chair announced the mem- 
bers of a committee of one member from a college faculty, and one 
ia charge of a high school or preparatory school in each state, for a 
conference as to minimam uniform requirements for entering col- 


lege. The committee is to exhibit a statement at the next meeting 
of the Association showing in what respect the colleges and schools 
ree, and how they differ. Professor Carson of the University of 
‘ennessee was made chairman of the committee of thirty members. 
Captain Denson offered the following resolutions, and supported 
the same in an address, calling upon the South to present her grand 
educational advancement to the world, in the Southern [ater-States 
Exposition of the Immigration Bureau at Raleigh, in October, 
1891, to be preserved and forwarded to the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, in 1893; 

Whereas, The Southern Inter States Immigration Bureau will hold 
an Exposition of the products apd resources of the South in the city 
of Raleigh, N.C , from Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, 1891. and has invited the co- 
operation of the Southern Educational Association, be it 

Resolved, That this Association heartily approves the work of the 

Southern Inter States Immigration Bureau and commends to the edu- 
cators of the respective states of the South the eupport of the Educa- 
Exhibit of Raleigh during Educational Week,” in November 
“Resolved, That the president of the Association be empowered to ap- 
point a committee of one from each state. to correspond with the 
authorities of the Exposition, and assist in the — representation 
of education in the South, by securing exhibits for the same. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted, on motion of Secre- 
tary Harrell, and the following committee appointed to secure the 
educational exhibit: C. B. Denson, chairman. Raleigh, N. C.; 1. 
B. McCaban, Baltimore, Md.; H. D. Haffaker, Chattanoogs, 
Tenn.; Mrs. 8S. H. F. Tarrant, Birmingham, Ala.; W. Preston 
Johnson, New Orleans, La.; I. H. Chappell, Milledgeville, Ga. ; 
Dabney Lipscomb, Starkville, Miss.; I. M. Stewart, Lake City, 
Fia.; Virgil A. Lowie, Pt. Pleasant, W. Va; T. G. Harrie, 
Dallas, Texas; K. G. Matheson, Mexico, Mo.; N. J. Roark, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; D. B. Johnson, Columbia, S. C.; C. E. Barnett, 
Eareka Springe, Ark. 

The design is to secure a thoroughly characteristic display of 
school work of all kinds for the permanent exhibition at Raleigh, 
N. C., shortly to be opened, but to which, in Ostober and Novem- 
ber next, there will be excursions from every part of the North, 
East, and West. The exhibit will remain there daring 1892, and be 
transferred as a whole as a contribution from the entire South to 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. 


Southern Histories. 


Prof. D. H. Hill, Jr., of the North Carolina Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, delivered an address upon the above topic. 
He said: The South has been sadly to blame for her indisposition 
to write history. Glance over the list of America's celebrated his- 
torians,—Sparks, Ramsay, Bancroft. Hildreth, Lossing, Prescott, 
Motley, Cooper, Irving, Parkman. We can claim but a Ramsay, 
and he only by adoption. Southerners have been more ready with 
their swords than their pens. The Boston tea-party has been jastly 
embalmed in art and story and song. How many know that eight 
years before the tea-party an Eoglish man-of-war,—not a merchant 
vessel,—the “ Diligence,’ bearing stamped paper, entered the Cape 
Fear in North Carolina, and that in broad day the men of that 
section boarded that man-of-war, required her captain to promise 
not to land the stamped paper, seized the ship’s boat, and carted 
it to Wilmington, where in defiance of General Tryon a grand illu- 
mination that night celebrated their victory ? Had this happened 
elsewhere, it would have pealed and chimed on every tongae of 
fame. Let it be part of the educational work of this organization 
to see to it that ours is 


—* a land that hath legends and la 
That tell of the memories of ear tanmion daye,” 


_ At last we have school histories of the United States of our own, 
in Stephens, Holmes, Field, and Chambers’ Higher. In state his- 
tories we have a brilliant array,—McGill, Moore, Mrs. Spencer, 
Davidson, Evans, Avery, Thrall, Miss Hempstead, etc. Woman, 
too, is coming to the front. Mrs. Davis has written a book far 
more euccessful than her husband’s, and Mrs. Jackson has in press 
a life of her own dauntless hero. I do not for a moment believe in 
using a book merely bscause it is Southern. Iam for the trathfal 
book upon anything, if from a Hottentot or a Zalu, so it be only 
the best. After quoting certain passages from histories which he 
considered erroneous and misleading, he asked: What is to be done 
in the face of these fabrications? (1) To write and publish alwaye 


im, 
He closed with brilliant climax of patriotic sentiment, reflecting 


a correction of what is said of us that is untrue. (2) Let ussee that 
unfair and untrathfal books are kept out of our schools and libra- 
ries, (3) Let us saye, through the press, all the facts known to us, 
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in their purity. Organize historical societies. Professor Hill closed 
as follows: ‘‘ We have been apathetic too long; we have been in- 
different to the opinion of the world until we have become almost 
callous. Let gratitude to the dead and love for the living induce 
us to preserve the memories of our land. It must be done now. 
Oar sources of information are growing fewer, our landmarks are 
being destrvyed, and unless we collect now the memories of these 
years, they must vanish forever.’’ 
Discussion. 

Supt. W. H. Slaton of Atlanta, Ga., ic discussing this paper, 
said: ‘* We do not wish to revive one bitter feeling of the past, bat 
we have a right to demand that history shall set forth the exact truth 
for our children.’’ Major Slaton is well known to the educational 
world, having been for twelve years at the head of Atlanta schools. 


Drawing. 

Miss Christine Sullivan of Cincinnati, O., read a paper upon 
“* Deawing in Normal Schools.’’ This was illustrated by drawings 
and sketches in pencil, crayon, and color. The paper was ani- 
mated and strikiog, with the advantage of an admirable style of 
reading. In reply to questions, Miss Sullivan showed the practical 
value of the work by referring to the demand for pupils to do 
architectural drawing, designing, etc. 

Owing to brevity of time, the following papers were read by their 
authors, bat discussion was limited: A well-considered essay by 
Prof. Morgan Calloway. Jr., of Texas, upon ‘‘ English in Prepara- 
tory Schools’’ ; also ‘‘ Literature in its Ralation to the Citizan,’’ by 
R. H. Parham of Little Rock, Ark. 

A paper of sterling value was presented by Prof. B. L Wiggins 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. The subject was, 
** The Classics.’’ The classics, in many sections, are in sad neg- 
lect. The head of a high school for the classics, of great reputa- 
tion, wrote to me of late his need of a teacher who could interest the 
boys in the subject, and convince their parents of its necessity. 
For nineteen years we have heard the cry, “ The Pailistines be 
upon you!”’ and especially since 1883, after the attack of the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, in which he described the study of Greek 
as the college fetich, and called upon us to give it up. But object- 
ors do not distinguish between the colleges proper and the technical 
and professional sehools. They mistake, too, when, in their 
elective courses, they regard a boy of eighteen as competent to 
guide his own development. They confound education with in- 
struction. Education is development,—instruction only the means 
to that end. One-sided development is like the training of a few 
muscles at the expense of the rest. A college is a mental gymna- 
sium to exercise attention, memory, reason, judgment, taste. Ac- 
quisition of knowledge without power to use it is useless. A man 
may easily have all knowledge and little mind. We should heed 
the teachings of experience, and the wisdom of mankind has con- 
nected training in the classics and the mathematics. They say 
this is a day of progress, but in what direction are we moving ? It 
gxems to me, in the direction of materialism. We have become too 
impatient of the study of abstract things and theories. The whole 

uestion has been tested in the German universities, and notably at 

erlin, with results highly in favor of the classics, After ten years’ 
trial, the professors of science, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages declared that students in the university from non-classical 
schools were in most respects inferior to those prepared in the clas- 
sical schools. He protested against regarding the classics as super- 
fluous elegancies. e need their inflaence upon modern scientifis 
life. We encounter that inflaence everywhere in our literature. 
Indeed, it may be said of the contemporary literature of the world 
that it reveals a greater tie to Greek art than at any period in Ea- 
glish letters. We march along highways of Roman law ; we 
breathe the air of classic art. 

Peculiarities of Southern School Work. 

W. J. Thackston of South Carolina paid tribute to the strong men 
of the old South, among the educators of their time, bat declared 
that in his opinion they seemed to lead the people captive at their 
will, and the education of the whole people did not receive sufficient 
attention. Public schools in bis state (South Carolina) had lan- 
guished even after the war until the period since 1876, for before 
that date nearly all the school trustees were negroes. It may as 
well be understood for all time that nothing wili ever induce the 


’ South to consent to co-education of the races. The white population 


io his state pay 93 per cent. of taxes, but contribute equally, pro 
rata of population, to the children of boto races. He referred to 
the low standard in many of the so-called colleges and universities, 
the insufficient preparation for college, the want in many sections of 
professional spirit among teachers, the great mistake in leaving 
the writing of textbooks to another people, who did not really kaow 
us or our history. He was gratified to hear that President Shinn 
was writing a book, and that a history. No history is worthy of 
the name that magnifies Bennington and ignores King’s Mountain ; 
that gives two pages to Bunker Hill, glorious as it was, and two 
lines to Charleston. There is not a spot in all New England where 
a drop of red blood was spilt for libarty that she does not consider 
a Mecca. What an example is this for us! There is not a mile of 
country between Georgetown and Beaufort that has not rung ander 
the horses’ hoofs of heroes like Marion and Samter. Bat even the 
resting-places of sich men have no monument, and no reqaiem but 
the soft, sad strains of the Atlantic breeze through the surging 
pines above their heads. 
SESSION. 
Hon. Solomon Palmer was in the chair of the Section of the Da- 
tment of Saperintendence. Prof. J. P. Patterson of Pensacola, 
Fis., read a practical paper upon 
Oounty Institutes. 

He insisted upon regular and permanent county institates, with 
fixed programs, rather than a system of itinerant institutes with 
traveliog instructors. 

J. M. Steward, Eeq , of Lake City, Fla., thouzht the great thing 
in county inetitates was not instraction so much ae inspiration. 
Too much is said as to how to teach, rather than what to teach. 
Methods should be subordinate. Florida does not hold institutes as 
a state, now. They are independent county organizations, and 
they have no aid from the Peabody fund. The counties lay special 
taxes to condact their own institates, 

Professor Easton of New Orleans, La, said that in 1885 he or- 

arizsd the first teachers’ ineticute in that state. The first day he 
fad three teachers present ; five on the next. The second year ten 
ware present the first day, and then 100. Now they have not 
buildings large enough to hold the people. 

State Sapt. I. R. Preston of Mississippi said: We remodeled 
our law in 1886, to have districts convenient to the teachers. They 
are held at three anpointed places in each coanty, and the instrac- 
tors are paid $2.50 daily. Certain textbook matter is taught by 
each, as well as method. Attendance is compaleory on the part of 
teachers, on penalty of deduction from salary. He believed that 
out of the million dollars taxation paid annually by the atate, that 
$50,000 would be well spent in paying first-class men to hold insti- 
tates that should be practically short normal schools. 

Professor Shinn of Little Rock said that in Arkansas the oounty 
institutes were far stronger to-day than in 1874, when first intro- 
duved, A new lay bas p-ovided for eight three months iesiturer, 


Superintendent Slaton, upon the subject of the selection of teach- 
ers, said : = Teachers should be chosen of the best. No applicant, 
ae testimonial, a go — the board in Atlanta for ap- 

intmen & position until a strictly professional examination has 
been passed there. Yet there isan unknown ingredient necessary 
in @ teacher, which can be most effectually discerned by a visit to 
his schoolroom. Never reprimand your teacher for failure, in the 
presence of the children. Magnify your teachers, superintendents, 
in that presence. We have meetings ef the teachers every Satur- 
day. On the first Saturday, those of the primary schools; on the 
second, of the grammar schools; the third is for the high scbools ; 
and on the fourth there is regular institute work for all combined. 
We have 165 teachers in the city public schoolsa—125 white and 45 


colored. 
Officers Elected — Resolutions, 


The general session of the Association being resumed, the annual 
election of officers was in order, and on motion of Prof. Frank 
Smith, the rules were suspended, aid Hon. Solomon Palmer of 
Alabama elected president for next year. Col. E. G. Harrell of 
Raleigh, N. C, and Prof. G. J. Ramsay of Clinton, La., were re- 
nominated for secretary and treasurer, and Col. Eugene Harrell was 
elected. He declined to serve, on account of pressing engagements, 
but Captain Denson appealed to his friend to accept, and on motion 
of Professor Easton the declination was laid on the table, and Col. 
Harrell accepted the position. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported favorably on a resolution 

of codperation in the Colambian! Exposition, introduced by J. B. 
Merwin, and it was passed; also of thanks to the press, the rail- 
roads, and the president and secretary, —passed ; also a resolution 
introdaced by Professor Ramsay, condemning the Louisiana lottery 
and extending sympathy to its opponents. This was debated, with 
the objection that, althouga a moral qaestion, it was also a political 
one in Louisiana, but the Association accepted the report of the 
committee and passed the resolution. 
The offi :era were requested to confer with the South Passenger 
Association in reference to a more liberal rate for next year, the 
high rates on their lines having largely cut off attendance from 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and other states. If this can 
be adjasted, Atlanta will probably be the meeting point next year, 
which is to be settled by the executive committee. With hearty 
and enthusiastic parting speeches, full of encouragement for the 
future, the Association adjourned. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teach- 
era’ Association was held in Education Hall, Asbury Park, on 
July 1, 2, and 3. Oa the platform with Pres. E. H. Cook of New 
Brunswick and Secretary J. H. Hulsart of Long Branch, was 
that Nestor of teachers and the teachers’ friend, County Supt. 
Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D. Prayer was offered by Supt. Chas, M. 
Davis of Bioomfield. 

The address of welcome was made by David Harvey, Esq., of the 
Asbury Park Board of Education, who referred to the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities in the bands of teachers in forming and 
molding character. 

President Cook responded in a happy vein. He felt that the 
summer was the right time for their meeting, for the fullest advan- 
tages to the members. They come fresh from their work, filled 
with new interests and experiences. If our schools are to progress, 
the teachers must be progressive. ‘‘ There was never a time when 
there was so good teaching as to-day; there was never a time when 
such noble men and women, who understand the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, were in the profession as are there 
to-day. The few who come at the beginning and remain to the 
end of these meetings are those who encourage and help forward 
the cause of education. 

Dr. L. Dennis of Newark read a carefully prepared paper on 
‘©The Effects of Tobacco on the Young.’’ He touched on the 
scientific treatment of the subject in its injarious effects, especially 
on the young while attending school. In proof he cited facts as 
given in college records, that abstainers made higher averages by a 
large percentage over those who used tobacco. The best athletes 
were not allowed stimulants nor tobacco, and in fair tests it has 
been found that tobacco lessens the vitality, and as students, they 
do not attain a high average standing, some failing entirely in their 
studies. 

Dr. S. A. Farrand of Newark followed in the discussion on the 

evil habit and bad inflaence of cigarette smoking by boys. He was 
emphatic in his hope that the practice shall be denounced and more 
practical legislation adopted. 
‘*The Teaching of History in Elementary Schools ’’ was the 
subj-ct of a paper by Miss Lillie A. Williams of the Stats Normal 
School, Trenton. Of the most important studies none is so poorly 
taught. Formerly it was taught only in the advanced schools. 
Some scientists, school trustees, and parents had been opposed to 
the wasting of valuable time in this branch. Ina clear and forcible 
manner she narrated ite uses and advantages, and gave the best 
practical methods for interesting the pupil and fixing upon the 
mind the principles of instructing the young in the governmental 
affairs of a nation by deducing certain relative facts, known and 
comprehended, leading up to the higher development of the study 
of a country and its history. 

In the discussion, Superintendent Gregory of Long Branch 
acknowledged that teaching of history is often erroneous because of 
false ideas of those in authority. iss M. L. Coffin of Asbury 
Park also spoke. 

Late arrivals had increased the number of teachers to fully 400, 
who, with their friends, nearly filled the body of the hall Wednes- 
day evening. 

The speaker of the evening was Hon. W. T. Harris, national 
commissioner of education, Washington, D. C. The subject of his 
address, ‘‘ Edacation for Culture and for Business Vocation—The 
Two Aspects—How Uuited,”’ was a prolific theme, presented with 
a masterly degree of knowledge of the field of education. The 
teacher’s work is a conservative element in the formation of char- 
acter and disciplining for the civic relations in life. The effort of 
the mother, supplemented by the teacher, form the young,—by 
nature a savage,—into habits that make him fitted for society and 
government. The American idea of educating with prescribed 
courses was contrasted with the German method of theorizing and 
making research after new ways and new things. He then passed 
from the general discussion of his topic to the particular, defining 
and analyzing the studies, the eff-ct on society, on the citizan, and 
on the nation. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Chas. H. Ham of New York had for his subject, ‘‘ Manual 
Training as Distinguished from Technical Training.’’ He opened 
his theme with an exposition of words, thoughts, and their applica- 
tion. He claimed their right development was as essential as 
mechanical ingenuity ia the construction of a complicated piece of 


mechaniem, The manual takes precedence over the technically 
mantel; or, in other words, the training of the hand is paramount 
ty the edacatiog of the mind, claiming tha; it wae the manual that 


had wrought ont civilization, and people now live in houses ra 
than in the mud huts of barbarians. He went up step by step ond 
the infancy of the child to the time when be becomes a man, stating 
that manual trainiog was prelimivary or elementary, and led to 
principles of mechanical genius. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler made an able and clear distinction 

between the manual and technical training in our schools. 
__ Prof. H. Draper of Camden spoke on the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing where the manual left off and the intellectual work began. He 
spoke of his experience in manual traiuing and its inflaence in 
directing the pupil’s advance. 

Prin. J. M. Green took decided ground against the idea of the 
speaker’s history of civilization. He argued in favor of the train- 
ing of the mind as the higher attribute in guiding the haod; hence 
the advance of civilization. He used the grandest of all illustra- 
tions,—the creation, in which all matters were subservient to a 
master mind. 

Charles W. Bardeen of Syracuse, editor of the School Bulletin, 
made a most interesting address on ‘‘ The Township System,” and 
the manner in which he handled it showed that he was thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. The township system is preferable and 
decidedly advantageous to the district system now in vogue in this 
state. Of a large number of queries sent out, 185 had responded 
as being in favor of the township system. The more prominent the 
man, the more emphatic in favor of the township. It is ra 
idly increasing in all states, and when the rural voters of New Yor 
state know the system fully, they will vote for it everytime. There 
are 1,400 districts in this state, averaging three trustees to the dis- 
trict. How many trustees will see that the teachers are doing their 
work ? Under the township system the schools will receive a big 
impetus. Many school buildings are not fit for occupancy, jast 
because they have not been properly built, in many cases the true- 
tees being responsible for this sad state of affairs. Can three men 
in a district jadge how good a teacher is? No. They do not pay 
enough attention to the schools, but under the township system this 
will be obviated. The three parties mostly interested in the town- 
ship system are the tax payers, teachers, and pupils. Superintend- 
ent Winn of this state, in his last report, shows that no edacational 
progress was made in some parts of Salem County last year. I 
don’t know anything about the districts in that county, but I am 
sure that the money spent for teachers’ salaries, echool apparatas, 
ete., was virtually wasted. If this report properly represents the 
case, the tax payers will welcome any system which is good. In 
Michigan and other states the district system is rapidly giving way 
to the township system. It has been said that the latter is the mora 
expensive, but such is not the case. ‘The township system is the 
best plan in sparsely populated districts, and in order to bring the 
children to school in such localities, it is a good scheme to send a 
carriage after them. Teachers would be benefitted beyond a doubt, 
and the salaries of efficient teachers could be increased. The 
county system is too Jarge, and the district system too small; be- 
tween the two comes the township method. 

Saperintendent of Pab!ic Instruction E. O. Chapman opened the 
discussion. He did not agree with Mr. Bardeen’s view of the sub- 
ject, even if the latter had received 185 favorable replies. After a 
careful investigation into the systems, be was inclined to think that 
the district system, aa it is now in New Jarsey, was the best in the 
country, all reporta to the coutrary notwithstanding. He said that 
the districts would not receive as mach money as they do at present 
if the tewnship method prevailed. Speaking of the lack of progre:s 
in Salem County, he said that there were districts in New York 
State where no progress in education had been made daring the 
past year. So long as we are progreasing, there is no need of a 
change. Daring his remarks the superintendent said that only two 
expulsions from the schools of this state had come to his notice 
within the last two years. 

Supt. H. Brewster Willis of Middlesex took the same view of the 
subject as did Mr. Chapman, while Supt. Jobn Terhune of Hacken- 
sack defended Mr. Bardeen. 

“* The Literature of Education ’’ was unfolded by Supt. Wm. Max- 
well of Brookiyn. The best books of literature were suggested by 
the speaker. Instead of reading and studying the works of our 
great authors, many think that it is only necessary to read their 
biographies. It is the duty of every state to educate, and it should 
be made compulsory. In conclusion he said that it was wise to fol- 
low nature and noi to slight it. 

Prin. C. E. Boss of North Piainfield and Prin. Jamos M. Ralstcn 
of Asbury Park discussed the subject briefly. 

The Association proper held no session in the afternoon. 
The Council of Education, an auxiliary of the Association, and 
State Tcachers’ Reading Circle, occupied the time in business ses- 
sione. ‘The venerable Dr. Samuel Lockwood, president of the 
Council, called the meeting to order with about thirty members 
present,—a very full attendance. Secretary George O. F. Taylor 
was absent, and B Holmes acted in bis place. 

The report of the Committee on County lostitates was presented 
orally by Dr. E. H. Cook, president of the state convention. The 
report was filled with practical suggestions, which were warmly re- 
ceived by the members. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler of Paterson read the report of the 
Committee on Pedagogics, which brought up a very important 
question. The report recommended that first-grade certificates be 
issued for seven years to teachers who have taken a three years’ 
course in the state normal echool, with a life renewal at the end of 
ten years, provided the applicant showed a record of successful work. 
The paper also took up the question of the recognition of the state 
certificates in other states. 

The report was thoroughly discussed, and finally adopted in its 
original form. 

Superintendent and Teacher. 

As there were no other committees ready to report, Principal 
Jobn Enright read his paper on ‘‘ The Relation of the Superin- 
tendent to the Teacher,’’ which proved to bs» of great interest and 
value. He treated one branch of this subj:ct, itinesancy among 
teachers and showed its alarming prevalence. Over twenty-five per 
cent. of the whole teaching force of New Jersey changes annually. 
The average number is 1,050, of which 400 are new recruite. In 
one rural county ont of fifty school districts, forty ch inved teacher 
in one year. ‘This unsettled condition is hurtful to the teacherr, 
and more so to the pupils, removing all power of p»rsonality, 
These changes are frequently made with great injastice to the in- 
cumbent and the school trustees were blamed by the epeaker for 
occasional favoritism, prejadice and removing faithful teachers for 
trivial reasons. One remedy, he suggested, wou'd be to make the 
County Superintendent’s consent necessary before a teacher could 
be dismissed, and to give teachers the power of appeal to the Coun- 
ty Superintendents. 

Mr. Enright's paper was heartily applanded and discussed for a 
few moments, and it was voted that the Committee on School Law 
be requested to prepare a responre to the paper. This fiviahed the 
business on ths program, and President Lockwood aljourned the 
council at 4 30 o’clock. 

Teachers’ Reading Club. 


Immediately after this the members of tha ainual convention of 


county and city managers of the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading 
Circle asaembled. Principal S. V. Arrowsmith, of Keyport, waa 
elected president aod S, KE, Maoness, of Camden, seceotary, The 
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termsof cffice of two members of the Board of Control had expired, 
Joseph Clark, of Newark, and James O. Cooper, of Dover, and 
both were reélected for three years more. Much enthusiasm was 
manifested concerning the Reading Circle and the convention deter- 
mined to boom the projact in the fall and thorouzhly to reorgan z3 
its workings. Abcut twenty-five of the managers were present 
from all parts of the State. 
Evening Lecture. 

The lecturer of the evening was Professor Lonia Bevier, Jr., of 
Ratgers. His subject was ‘‘ The Public Schools and the State.’’ 
lf the State needs good citizens it must furnish ite quid pro quo in 
educating the masses in her public schools. Immigration is dan- 
gerous to our educational progrese. It is a source of corruption in 
the hands of politicians, and judges areinflaexced to grant natural- 
ization before men are prepared for citizenship. The American 
Consuls at Gibraltar and Italy reported that every steamer that left 
those ports was loaded with emigrants. The existing laws are very 
good if they were only carried out, although we could uee to advan- 
tage a few more stringent laws. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The morning’s session opened with a business meeting. Reports 
of the various committees were submitted, after which the election 
of officers took place with the following results: President, A. B. 
Poland, superintendent of schools in Jersey City; vice-president, 
Profeesor E. F. Carr, of Trenton; treasurer, Principal H. E Har- 
rie, of Bayonne; secretary, J. H. Hulsart, of Long Branch; cvr- 
responding secretary. John Terhune, of Bergen County. Mr. Hal- 
sart was the only cffiser who held over, and for two years more he 
will act as secretary. 

The report of the Committee on Educational Progress was read 
by Principal James Green, of the State Normal and Model Schools 
at Trenton. Four papers were included in the report, as follows: 
** Grading and Classification of Public Schools,’ ‘* Physical Train- 
ing,’’ ‘‘ Relation of Teachers’ Institutes to the Common School 
System.’’ and ‘‘ Manual Training and Drawing.’’ The ‘' Physical 
Training’ paper was the most interesting of the four. The writer 
stated that light calisthenics in schools were as necessary as reading, 
arithmetic, geography, and the other studies, and that ten micu.es 
should be devoted each day to this branch of work. 

“The Correlation of Elementary Science with Other Szhool 
Work,”’ by Prof. John F. Woodhull, of Montclair, was an interest- 
ing paper, It treated scientific subjects at some length, and the 
conclusion was reached that in city schools the teaching of this 
study wasa failure. He said that elementary science should begin 
in the lower grades of the schools, and should be correlated with the 
object-lessons, the language, and the number lessons Correlation 
with other studies is not only the best way to teach elementary sci- 
enge, but the only way in which it can be properly taught. The 
teacher who teaches mathematics without regard to physics and 
chemistry cannot teach mathematics properly, and the one who 
attempts to teach physical science while ignoring mathematics must 
fail as a teacher of the acience. Science teaching has been a par- 
tial failure in public-school work because the methods have not 
been based upon correct principles. Thought is now tarning into 
the right direction and a proper solution of the problem will bea 
fact of the very near future. . 

Prin. Milton Allen of Medford took part in the discussion which 
followed. He eaid that science, even if it was not taught as it 
should be, was a great study, and ove that should be carefully 
treated. H. E. Harris of Bayonne was the last speaker. 


OHIO TEACHERS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


The Ohio Teachers’ Association, in session at Chantanqua, N. Y., 
Jaly 7-9, held its firet meeting ia the assembly building on Tues- 
day morning. The Association was called to order by Prof. L 
W. Day. 

Professor Hartzler of Newark opened the exercises with an inau- 
gural address, in which he spoke of Chautauqua as the Mecca of 
learning, the center of the most extensive study circle the world has 
ever witnessed. The schools are not doing enough for the pupil in 
the line of synthetic work. The ordinary way is to direct classes, 
begioning a branch of study, to prepare the subject-matter of the 


textbook, and so continue through the book to the end of the term. 
In 1868 1 visited the then famous normal school at Oswego, N. Y., 
and found the synthetic method largely in use. D+. Harris said, 
in a discussion at a National Saperintendents’ Association at Wash- 
ington, D. C., There is another class of pupils who break down 
habitually at the point of promotion because they lack synthetic 
power of mind, not bécauge they lack memory and application. What 
is to be done to remedy this weakness in the lower section of pupils ia 
our classes ? Reverse the method of instruction from the purely an- 
alytic to the synthetic and analytic combined. Require the plodding, 
dull pupil to invent, construct for himself what he needs in his in- 
vestigations, and, although this will, for a time, be tedious work for 
both the teacher and the taught, he will as surely grow with his 
growth and strengthen with his strength as you are patient and 
painstaking as bis teacher. One of the last utterances I heard 
coming from the lips of Dr. John Hancock was, ‘‘ The object of the 
school instruction is largely to give pupils power to think.’’ 


Dullards vs. Incorrigibles 


was the subject of Supt. C. L, Van Cleve of Troy, who said: To 
my thinking, there are three canses for the presenca of dullards in 
our public schools,—inherent stupidity of the child, a vicious 
method of instruction, and an indiscriminating teacher. In this 
classification two-thirds of the difficulty lies outside the child. One 
cause prolific of dullards is our over-loaded courses of study. I am 
persuaded that the terms incorrigible and dullard are largely rela- 
tive. With the skillful, masterfal teacher, incorrigibles largely 
disappear, and dallards acquire a quicker mental pace. For the 
solution of this question, we need more consecration upon the part 
of the teaching force. A radical change must be made in our 
methods of promotion. The boy of slow mind must no longer be 
harrassed and hectored into a supposititious eqaality with his com- 
panion of quicker brain, and the latter must not be prevented from 
making use of his fine talents to accommodate him of the one 
talent. How shall promotions be made that the dullard may not 
be depressed nor the bright be unduly restrained? So» long as 
political influence more than scholarship and adaptability secare re- 
cruits to our force, it cannot be accomplished. Neither can it be 
secured in a school where each teacher has from forty to sixty 
pupils, but the slowly maturing conviction of the people will in 
time see that the numbers under any one’s instruction are small 
enough to accommodate the most elastic method of advancement of 
our pupils, and supervisory officers will acquire sufficient influence 
largely to determine who shall be their subordinates. The in- 
creased intelligence, efficiency, and consecration of the coming 
school teacher will, in a large measure, restrict the siz of the class 
of dullards; the wise system of promotion will stimulate the few 


added to condensation of our course of study, will be helpfal in 
doing away with that in which we are now in a considerable degree 


The High Schools. 


Wm. McKee Vanee of Urbana spoke on ‘‘ Equipment of Ohio 
High Schools.” It is a trite pedagogical saying that the trae teacher 
is more valuable than his appliancee. The best equipment for any 
school is the teacher who not only deserves success but also commands 
it. But how to test the quality of the men and women in charge of 
our high schools may well prove a poser to any one without 
exceptional facilities for investigation. It would be desirable, were 
it possible, to take an inventory of the mental furnishing of 
each principal and assistant; to know the intellectual company he 
keeps; to fathom his soul and discern if its depths are filled with 
noble and generous impulses or mean and sordid ones; to find 
out the zealous or perfunctory character of his work ; to learn his 
opportunities for culture and the uses he has made of them ; to 
ascertain whether he has ‘‘the hearing ear and seeing eye,’’—in 
brief, to know whether he is an artist or an amateur, a skilled 
workman or a bungler in this work of secondary instruction. The 
tendency to teach too much usually arises from the enthusiasm of 
the young teacher’s growiog powers, and the curriculum which is 
remarkable for florid ornamentation sometimes is the product of 
the new superintendent, anxious, above all things, to outdo his pre- 
dececsor, and thus to get himself a great name. But the ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness’ which comes from experience is slowly but surely 
correcting the unwisdom of former years. One reason why aci- 
ence-teaching in the high schools of Ohio is less effective than it 
ought to be is because of a very general lack of thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of teachers for the work in hand. 

The Work of the Public School, 

The question treated by Supt. W. H. Morgan, Cincianati, was 
** Are the Pablic Schools accomplishing the Work the People have 
a Kght to expect ?’? Not only should the energies of the teachers 
be concentrated upon special lines of work, but some comprehen- 
sive plan should be devised whereby the earnest co-operation of all 
the sectional associations in the state can be secared to aid in 
the general plans and purposes of the state association. * * * The 
most important problem now demanding the attention of educators 
is how to secure qualified professional teachers for the schools. 
How shall Ohio fill her 12813 schoolhi uses with teachers who 
shall possess the acquirements that shall fit them to discharge 
successfally the grave duties imposed upon them? What satisfac- 
tory answer can the state give to this question ? She has persist- 
ently, wrongfully refused to provide schools for the training of 
teachers. The state wisely prescribes the conditions with which 
all must comply whoseek to engage in any of the so-called learned 
professione, But it certainly commits an act of injastice to teachers, 
when it refuses to permit them to teach in another county unless 
they shall submit themselves to a re-examination in every county in 
which they may seek employment. This is not the case in regard 
to a lawyer, a physician, or a minister who is called to an adjoining 
county. Isit not possible to constitute a system of examinations of 
teachers in Ohio that shall give to those who shall comply with its 
requirements, a certificate that shall be valid in every county in the 
state, andshallexampt them from further examination, except for 
the attainment of higher honorin the profeesion. Grade certifi- 
cates should serve as way marks that denote the degree of progress 
the teacher has made toward the attainment of the right to the 
possession of a diploma of professional attainments that shall for- 
ever exempt him from the insufferable humilation of constant ex- 
aminations. Boards of examiners hold in their hands| a power, 
which, if wisely directed, would enable them to do very much to- 
ward creating a profession of teaching. When these honors have 
been justly earned and conferred the recipients are free to engage in 
rervice wherever doty calls them or promises of reward may allure 
them. These certificates could beso graduated and conditioned 
that they would operate as a powerfal stimulus to a higher and 
wider preparation for professional work. This is ‘‘a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.’’ I am presumptuous enouzh to imagine it 
can be accomplished. 

The Teacher. 


‘* Examination of Teachers: What are the Bast Results? How 
can They be Secared ?’’ was discussed by E. S. Wilson, Scranton. 
The law very properly prescribes testa which they must meet who 
would teach echool. It is highly important that only they should 
teach who have the ability. Dves the law test meet this require- 
ment ? Knowledge and moral character do not maka up the fall 
¢qaipment of a teacher. They are necessary, bat are not safficient, 
A person may hold an honestly earned and highly graded certifi- 
cate, and yet be an incompetent teacher. A person may not be able 
to reach the required grades, and yet bea good teacher. Knowl- 
edge does not make a teacher any more than a kit of tools makes a 
carpenter. How far may an examination proceed beyond the pre- 
scribed textbook teats into the region of temperament, disposition, 
aspiration, habits, tendency, environment of the applicant? Can 
he go there at all, andif so by what route? This is the imperative 
question. We all know that sympathy in a teacher is greater than 
an ability to parse, and that enthusiasm is more important than 
the kuowledge of equare root; that a progressive spirit is better 
than a recollection of all the bays and capes in the corners of the 
earth. Is there a method by which the presence of these qualities 
in the applicant can be determined? Theory and practice is 
the strategic point in an examination; it commands the field. Ten 
questions io this branch alone may conatitute a thorough and tell- 
ing test. There should ba a premium on the progressive spirit. 
Continuous one year certificates should be discouraged, if not abol- 
ished. At the same time there should be a constant stimulant fur- 
nished to enable the teacher to leave the ruts of textbook exercise 
to ascend to the higher planes of knowledge. There should be at 
least one member of the board of examiners who is not a school 
teacher. There should be a link between the great, throbbing, 
bustling business world and the system of instruction which pre- 
pares youth for practical affaira. 


The Inaugural Address 


of G. A Carnahan of Cincinnati was one of the best the Aasocia- 
tion had been presented with for years. He spoke of the profes- 


sional zeal of the teachers of Ohio as not limited by state lines nor 
restricted by local prejadices; and in eulogy of a number of re- 
cently deceased educators. improvement of our system of 
public instruction must come from the teachers. It mast originate 
with them and be carried on by them to its consummation. It can 
come from no other force. The teacher is the informing power 
that impels educational progress in every forward step of civiliz - 
tion. The advancement in education that is now so apparent in 
many qaarters, especially in New York, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Kansas, ete., is mainly due to the intelligent, active, wide-awake, 
progressive teachers in those states. This Association should be 
the reservoir from which streams of educational influence should 
flow, reaching every echool in the land, carrying new vitality to all, 
and stimulating everything connected with education to strong and 
vigorous growth. The time has come when the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association should take a ‘‘ new departure’’ in the organiz:- 
tion of plans thst shall direct and control the teachers of Ohio in 
their efforts to realize that substantial progress which they have so 
long but ineffectually struggled to secure. We need greater atabil- 
ity in the management of our affairs; a clearer conception of the 
object we desire to accomplish; a more earnest concentration of 
purpose. We are also greatly deficient in ability to combine the 
labors of all earnest workers in the cause of education on certain 
definite lines of effort. Concentrated action, that may be continued 
from year to year, till it shall accomplish the ends aimed at, is a 
want acknowledged by all. 
Professional Stagnation: Its Causes and Remedies, 


was the topic of a paper by Supt. A. B. Johnson of Avondale. 
When one ceases to be a student, he is no longer a teacher. No 
mean compiler of facts which others have discovered ; no retailer 
of borrowed thoughts, however well classified and skillfully pre- 
sented, is a teacher of high order. How shall we lead our pupils 
to think ? is asked again and again. Thought provokes thought. 
Lead and the stadent will follow. There is remarkable mutuality 
between activity and the mental aggressiveness of the teacher and 
that which he communicates to his pupil. Oaly he who thinks his 
way out into the light can teach, Oae must have in his heart the 
joy and pride which comes from the consciousness of original inves- 
tigation and discovery before he will possess and communicate that 
contegious enthusiasm which stimalates and sustains every student 
worthy of the name. A great trouble is that the teacher is not an 
original investigator in the subjects which he aims to teach. No 
one at the teacher's desk, in the pulpit, or on the platform, can 
deal with borrowed wisdom, in that masterly, honest, and enthusi- 
astic way in which he will present the conscious progeny of his own 


brain. 
Music in Public Education 


was the theme of Prof. A. J. Gansvoort. The importance of 
music as a factor in common school education is poorly appreciated. 
Its migsion is too often supposed to be recreation and entertainment. 
The fact that it might baa powerful means of mental culture seems 
to have escaped the general observation. Bat upon full examina- 
tion it will be found to possess means of culture, broader in scope 
and more comprehensive in variety, than are to be gathered from 
ordinary branches of study. Music is a great aid in the cultivation 
of the memory, and as such deserves a high place in the list of 
common school studies. In the schoolroom we labor incessantly to 
caltivate the intellect, and with no small measure of success. We 
also endeavor to cultivate the emotions. By emotions I mean pure 
sentiments. Masic can be made a great help in this work if it is 
used wisely and well. Dzstinguished educators have said that the 
value of the caltivation of the emotions is immeasurably greater 
than that of knowledge. The power of song for good is almost un- 
limited, because it awakens the better emotions and guides and 
governs them. There is a natural antipathy between singing and 
fear, anger, envy, malevolence, misanthropy. No one can sing and 
be angry at the same time; no one can sing and have hatred or 
envy of others in his heart. These baser feelings are as incompat- 
ible with singing as fire and water. Singing is an active agent in 
awakening the feelings of hope, courage, affection, peace, brotherly 
love, generosity, charity, kindness, and dsvotion. What can arouse 
in the heart quicker the feeling of patriotism,—what can inspire an 
individual with greater courage than the patriotic song? Jobn 
Raskin said: ‘‘ Singing, as a gymnastic exercise, is necessary to 
keep the body healthy; as an emotional exercise, it is necessary to 
keep the soul healthy.’’ The preper nourishment of the intellect 
and the emotions can no more go on without masic or singing than 
the proper functions of the stomach and the blood can go on with- 
out proper exercise. 


Free Text- Books 


Was the topic discussed by W. W. Ross, of Fremont, Ohio. The 
public school, he said, ‘* is here to stay.’”’ There is nooccasion for 
alarm at what some have assumed to ba reactionary jadgments in 
last year’s elections in Illinois and Wisconsin. ‘The American 
people will never entrust the great work of public education to 
parental volition alone, nor will it relegate that work to exclusive 
chucch support and control. 

Between nationalism on the one hand and the freest individualism 
on the other, there is a legitimate sphere for state commural action, 
and to this sphere belongs the work of providing for the education of 
the American peopie, It is paternalism exercised in the interests of 
the millions who need it rather than the upper ten thousand who do 
need it, but reap all the advantages of a paternal system of govern- 
ment, It is a paternaliem that rightly lays its hand upon the 
mouth of the State and forces it to contribute to the edacation of 
the children of the millions who have created that wealth and but 
for whom it would not be wealth at all. It goes without saying 
that a system of public education sustained by public taxation, is, 
and will continue to be, a part of the written and unwritten con- 
stitution of the American republic; and there is no reason why the 
philosophy which jastifies this fact and policy should not be fol- 
lowed out to its logical seqaences in Ohio and every state in this 
Union. Massachusetts, the mother of the system, has dore so in 
the adoption of her free text-book system, and can now boast of 
the freest system of schools in the world. 

Ohio’s compulsory attendance law logically leads to free text-books 


‘as compulsory school attendance and compulsory purchase of school 


who are poorly endowed by natare, and the revision of tex:books, 


Manual of American Literature. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE anp LEONARD LEMMON. 
340 pages. Illustrated. Price by mail, $1.25, 
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books are irreconcilable contraditions, the enforcement of both be- | for 
3 1 - cheaper books, and in t i i 
ing even by omnipotent power of thestate. But it is te paren of Kong 
ed, it is said, when | board make its choice of books to be loaned ile; io’ 

spent cf able bounty. — like that of husett’e, be mandatory and not permis. 
a e wealth of the Roman ld and i ators ussed vario 
and thereby forced the; Prominent edac dise the us papers. 
to the obj 2¢etion might be the P Officers.— Resolutions. 

isseminating contagious diseases, physicians from all resident—Supt. W. J. White of Dayton; Vice- ! - 
parts of the country, in response to circular inquiries, stated that| W. H. Donham, Forgy ; C.S. Wheaton, Athens Li a ig go 
they never had heard of acase. The rame objection would hold|8on, Youngstown; Miss H. M. Pierce, Delaware; J. P. Cummins 
to public libraries, and a circulating currency, coin, or paper. Clifton ; Secretary—Supt. Arthur S. Powell, Marion; Treasurer— 


The doctrine that the state should do nothing for the family that | J. A. Shawan, Columbus; Executive Committee—Sapt. M E 
the family can do for itself would logically our Hard, Salem; Supt. L. D. Bonebrake, Vernon; of 
to pauper schools, and “7 attempt to draw a line of distinction be-| C°"To/—Supt. Chas. Hanfort, New Philadelphia; Miss Margaret 
tween those who are and those who are not able would draw a caste | >2therland, Columbus. 
line of distinction through every school room in the land at war Among the resolutions adopted were two of special interest. 


that spirit of self-respect and manly independence which it is The Gest oe of Wooster : 
i i ereas, uc 
of the, Republic to develop in ite] small proportion of the boys ot completing the course o 


future citizens. The American people do not regard these i 
: public} our high schools, though they are now so 
school privileges in any sense a public charity, conferred by the| aud adulrehiy administered by trained and skilifut — 


atate. hey recognize the fact that the le and the stat Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to inquire into 
ute € Gre One. | exact facts of the case, to discover, if possible, the causes and ‘pe 


that the support of a system of public education is self-imposed ma 

edies, 
apon themesles ana people end thy as proudly enjoy 
as they bravely and patriotically bear its burdens, and they would pointed to serve on this committee. r 


ALABAMA ASSOCIATION. 


The Alabama Educational Association, which met at Eastlake 
Jaly 1-3, was the largest and most enthusiastic meeting in the his- 
tory of the Asscciation. Over three hundred teachers were in 
attendance, while the citizens of the community were present in 
large nambers at all the sessions. 


The annual address, by Pres. Jas. K Powers of the Florence 
Normal School was a review of the history of the Aesociation and 
a diecassion of the educational forces that are to shape our future, 
The other addresses before the general association were : 

Negro Education: “ Daty and Policy of the State,’’ by Hon. H. 
Clay Armstrong; ‘’ Race Characteristics as Determining Factors,”’ 

ucational Methods: ‘‘ Their Evolution,’’ by Prof. C. B. Van 

Wie; ‘Oar Loss and Gain in Fifty Years,” & Dr. S. A. An- 

7 lg ‘*Lines ot Progress for the Next Decade,’’ by Miss B. A. 
en 

Sex in Education: *‘ Advantages and Disadvantages of Co-educa- 
tion,”’ by Prof. S. L. Robertson; ‘Can Co-education Meet the 
Physical and Mental Requirements of the Sexes ?”’ by Prof. O. D. 
Smith; ‘Influence of Co-education upon Character,’ by Miss 
aie? 

‘The Teacher and his Profession,’ by State Supt. J.G Harris. 

The Education of our Youth: ** Claims of Besenlactionsl Inati- 


do the same with free textbooks as with free tuition and other free} The following was formulated by Supt. E. A Jones: 


appliances. It would increase and prolong school attendance, and| Whereas, The laws of Ohio do not allow women to hold 
thus help to lift the cloud of illiteracy from the land as is clearly upoag the school boards of the state because they are not ee 
would reach just those who most need the conserving power | of edu: acelataaah hand te cole an 
4 cation, to serve upon board xam 
of the public school and save many a rough diamond to become | all school elections. 
The Closing Day. 


an ornament of the atate. It would do away with the cash distinct- 
ions and the temptations to dishonesty that any serious attempt to} Dr. Bashford of Delaware delivered the annual address on 
Weduesday evening. It was a masterly eff prt. 


supply the needy — greatly facilit- 
e organization of the schools ai new classes so difficult} The afternoon session of Thursday was largely devoted to memo- 
to secure in county schools. It is demanded on the ground of| rial exercises in remembrance of Dn Joha Seoenhe, J. A. Sune. 
economy. School boards, by purchasing at wholesale rates, and by/ bell, Mr. Pollock, and Mr. Frank Fusan. Dr. Findley paid a jast 
making the same book do double and triple service through eucces-| tribute to the life and work of Dr. Hancock. Superintendent 
sive classes, could reduce the school expenditures to one-half the| Stevenson also spoke most feelingly of the ability and worth of 
amount now paid by parents. The system without increase of| Dr. Hancock. Remarks were made by Dr. Ellis, R. Andrews, and 
cost by exchanges would make possible the use of half a dczan sets| J. J. Burns. Dr. Nelson of Dslaware read a paper in memory of 
of readers of the same grade in schools both in town and country, | J. C, Campbell. O T, Corson enlogized the late Mr. Pollock, and 
besides much of miscellaneous literature. The cost would not ex-| J, J, Burns spoke eloquently of Mr. Frank Faean. ’ 
ceed one dollar per year per pupil, as isshown by statistics in Phila-} The early part of Thursday afternoon’s session was devoted 
de! phia, New York, Boston, and in other towns in Massachusette.| to the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle. Secretary E. A. Jones of 
The small increased tex is demanded in the interests of school ef-| Massillon reported the receipts of the past year $365 21; expendi- 
ficiency, of public policy, and justice to the masses. tures, $332 66, with a balance on hand of $3255. Certificates 
The policy of free textbo: ks has won, is winning, and will con-| were given to fifty-eight of the members for having eatisfactorily 
tinue to win its way, opposition or no opposition. It may be true, | completed the four years’ course. The largest circle is the one at 
deplorable though it be, as Francis A. Walker said at the Wash-| Columbus, with an enrollment of 118 regular members, with Miss 
ington Economic Congress, last winter, that all that can be done for | Satherland as president and Miss Mary Haig as secretary. 
the amelioration of mankind must be in very narrow limits. Free GrorGiaA Horiey. 
textbooks certainly lie within these narrow limite. Its wisdom has 
been demonstrated by years of trial. The testimony in its favor is 
unanimous where tried. Where Massachusetts leads the way Ohio 
must not fear to follow. It will strengthen our whole educational MAXES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 
system. Our compulsory attendance law can hardly live without it.} A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold water, and sweet- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


tutions,’ by Dr. B. F. Riley; ‘‘ Claims of Private [cstitutione,”’ 
by Prof. J. L. Dodson; “State Education,” by Dr. N T. Lupton. 
Correlation of Forces in Eduacation,’’ by Prof. G. Kk. McNeill, 

Io the four departments,—e'ementary, higher. normal, and su- 
rintendence, — enthusiastic sessions were held each afternoon. 
he success in these departments is very encouraging, as they are 
a comparatively new feature of the state meeting. 

The following are the officers for the next year: President, 
J. H. Phillips; Vice-Presidents, T. C. McCorvey, E. R. Eldridge, 
J. T. Murphee; Secretary, J. W. Morgan; Treasurer, M. K. 
Clements; Executive Committee, J. B. Graham, G. W. Macon, 
and G. R. McNeil; Chairman of the Committee on Exhibits, Mra, 
F. H. Tarrant. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we shall contiane the publi- 
cation of the books purchased of the J. B. Liprincort Co., and 
will add them to the well-known text-books which we already pub- 
lish. We shall maintain in all fatare editions the superior quality 
of workmanship and the high grade of excellence that has ch arac- 
terized them in the past and that exist in all our publicatione, 

We will faithfally carry out all existing contracts of the J. B. 
Lippincott ComMPANY with Boards of Education and school 
authorities for supplying these booke, and will uee every honorable 
effort to deserve a continuarce of the public patronage and support. 
UNLVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


It will settle the school-book war forever, answering the demand’ ened to the taste, will be found refreshing and invigorating. 


July 1, 1891, 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 


tering it through the mucous surfaces Such articles 

h ld b ed i i f . . . . 

reputable, physicians as the damage they will do is Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2 
Cc. 

hem  ditarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. ambitious for advancement rather th 


them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 


3800. Seeks Teachers who are 
an those without positions. 


Cheney & Co, Toledo, O., contains no mercury. and 
is taken internally, and acts directly upon the blood 
and magoous Surtnccs of the syetens. In buying IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
all’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. it} save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop| BY THIS PLAN 

is taken internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, b GRAND OTE Cen- 


by Druggists, price 75c. per e. 600 Handsome ed Rooms at $1.00 and u ,. 
wards per day. beropean plan. fiovesors and all knowledge of any short 
su 
stages, and clevated railroads to all depots. You|t? themselves and oth- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITINC are described in full in "The 
Short-hand Teacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
san live better for less money at the Grand Unton|ers as thoroughly as any jie ALL teachers to qualify ALL their students—dull onan ipehatiod_-ter 

than any other first-class hotel in the city. expert short-hand teach- office short-hand positions in ONE to THREE months. Introductory 


—_ is hypocrisy in its most delightful form. chapter {Oc. Atew of Haven’s aids for teachers and home students are: 
isy eb er or writer can. All Selectionof { business letters, words numbered for timing speed, | Qc; 
Three Eaneational Wor {that is needed is to fol 19,999 also 1Oc: 
— r 000 words actual convention report, counted and numbered, 1Oc; 
EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries low directions given in Raven's eacher’s Business Letter Book,!1 days,short-hand and key, { Qe; 
Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to: ny system, { ; 
should write for circul ars to the Teachers’ Co- By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M, Haven’s “Companion,” }jayen’s easy and rapid short-hand numerals, for use in any system, | Oc; 
Haven’s completes self-teaching short-hand lessons, entire theory, { Qc. 


Supt of Schools, Philadelphia. 


operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. purchasers of which are !! 


ove, ordered at one time, §Oc. 


It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- Normal Methods of Teaching |entitled also to com- Send moneyorderorU.S.1¢.stamps 
but nothing else. Curtis Haven beg 
e Bldg,Chicago, Il. 


respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 
xt 504 pages. $1.50 


plete course by mail. 
This work presents the ‘“‘ New Education” in its 


Room 17,Tribun 


— Chorus of School Teachers—Where are you 
going this summer ? 

Malden teacher— You know I am engaged to— 

Chorus—Oh!! 

Malden teacher (sadly)—Teach in a summer 
school. — Lowell Citizen. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHING SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— An easy way to get information is to ask for 
it, but the fellow who asks the most questions 
isn’t always the one who learns the most in this 
world. 

TEACHERS contemplating a change should noi 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 

—A man’s idea of heaven is a place where 
everyone is as good as he is.— Atchison Glove. 


For SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

Address, Hinam OrcutTT, Manager. 


simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom, 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
sp°cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00, 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis 
pensable. 


Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellerr, or maiied 
upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY ins 


ful Bingham School Property, situated in a 
beautiful and healthy location, 50 miles from 
en will be sold at alow figure. The property 
includes Barracks, Recitation Rooms, Mess Hall, 
Furniture, Professors’ Residences, Bath Houses, 
&c.; Orchards, Beautiful Lawns and 380 acres of 
productive land. For full particulars address 


CHOOL OFFICERS 


CAN SECURE THE 
“Right Teacher for the Right Place” 


THROUGH THE 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 SOMERSET. ST., BosToN. 


Privilege of Lectures, Museum, Apparatus, in 
Vanderbilt University. 2 large buildings. 30 
officers 413 pup.ls from 20 States. Highest ad- 


vantages in Music, Art. Calisthenics, Health, Accessi- 


Young Ladies. 


Nashville College ror 


LEGAL HYGIENE; 
By A. J. HIRSCHL, 
Author of “Law of Fraternities and Societies.” 


12mo, 200 pages, Price in Cloth, with postage 
prepaid, $2.00. 


Judge Dillon says: “If every bu;iness man would 
read it, it would be the best thing he could do.” 

“ We take pleasure in recommending it to our readers. 
Orders may be sent to us..’—Journal of Education, 


Not a “ Form Book,” “ Manual,” nor “ Reference 
Book, but far betterthan these; it is especially rec 
ommended by the most eminent Jurists, Educators, 
Bankers, and other business men, as being a bock for 
popular legal instruction which simplifies, teaches, 
and applies the leading principles underlying all 
commercial Jaw. Every banker should read il; ev- 
ery bank clerk by sve | to fit himself for promotion 
must read it. The book is especially adapted to young 
men in business who desire to become lawyers. 

“It reads like a novel. “ The style is lucid and 
inal.” “ Its sprightliness makes itinteresting.” ** It 
deals in warnings rather than in directions’ “ Even 
a woman can understand it.” ‘‘ More important than 
the study of history, political economy, and kindred 
subjects. Admirably adapted to school-room uses.” 
** It does the cause of practical education a guod ser 
vice.” “As good aa year’s study at the University” 
** Valuable to all business men, and invaluable to 
young men just commencing.” 

ce For Terms and Circulars containing the above 
and other testimonials address the Author. care of 
Byam Weinschenk, & Hirschl, Lawyers, Howland 
Block, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 6t 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 

Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirth seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Musie, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Labratory work in 
Sciences Library. 5,000 volumes. Large new build- 
ing in course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
cht; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Chicago. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 
Fully equipped for the professional training 


of Teachers. 


F ticulars address 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


eow 3t Englewood, Jil. 


VEEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

A firat-class boarding schvol for both sexes, 
Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years courses 
Prepares for any college. New muric course of three 
ears Thirteen ‘teachers. New library goingup. Home 
lite. helpful and healthful. The best school for your boy 


and girl. Address the Principal. 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


ed; increased opportunities for the liberal and thor- 
ough education of young women. 

hirty third year begins September 16. 1891. 

10t Miss MARY EVANS, Principal, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The August issue of The. Century will be 
a “summer number’’ as has been the custom for 
many years. Its contents will include several 
complete numbers, among them “The White 
Crown,”’ by Herbert D. Ward, in which the prob- 
lem of European peace is worked out in a novel 
way; ‘‘ A Common Story,’’ by a young American 
now residing in London, Wolcott Balestier, who, 
the editors predict, will be heard from agaia in 
the story world; an Indian tale of 1680 by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, illustrated by Kenyon Cox; 
and ‘‘ The Clown and the Missionary,’”’ a cbar- 
acter sketch by Viola Roseboro’. 


— The August issue of the North American 
Review, is of more than usual excellence. An 
article which will attract epecial attention is 
entitled “ The War—Some Unpublished History.” 
The author is the Hon. Charles A. Dana, editor 
of the New York Sun, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of War in 1863-4, The number opens with a 
scholarly and lacid article from Prof. Goldwin 


from evil literature are set forth by him with 
startling force. Lewis Herreshoff writes as an 
expert on the ‘‘ Possibilities of the Steam Yacht ;’’ 
‘* The Scientific Basis of Belief ’’ is expounded in 
a learned paper by Prof. R. H. Thurston of 
Cornell University; Ouida writes on “ The State 
as an Immoral Teacher;’’ ‘‘ Pensions and 
Patriotism ’’ is the subject treated by Gen. G. B. 
Baum, Commissioner of Pensions; Dr. Wm. A. 
Hammond writes on ‘‘ How to Rest,’’ his eminence 
as an expert in nervous diseases lending weight to 
his remarks; ‘‘ The New Political Party’’ is con- 
sidered by Hon. Sylvester Pennoyer, Governor of 
Ohio; and Lady Dilke writes on ‘‘ Trades-Unions 
for Women.’’ There are the usual variety and 
interest in the Notes and Comments for the 
month. Worthy of special mention are ‘‘ The 
Failure of the Jury System’’ by Charles A. 
Thatcher; ‘‘ Greater New York,’’ by Emerson 
Palmer, and a “‘ Terrible Possibility,’’—the possi- 
bility of the failure of the sun, by E. P. Jackson. 


— The Magazine of Art, for August, is an 
unusually good number, having strong literary 
interest. The frontispiece is an etching by James 


Smith, *‘ New Light on the Jewish Question.” 
Professor Smith contends that the Jewisn question 
is not religious, but social and economic rather, 
and that the real cause of the trouble is the fact 
that the Jows are essentially a parasitic race. A 
reply to this article, from the Jewish view-point, 
is promised in a future number of The Review. 
The Hon. James Russell Soley, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, writes forcibly on ‘‘ The Value 
of Naval Marcuvres,” pointing his moral by 
describing what has been done in this line by the 
British Navy in the last few years. ‘‘ Vampire Lit- 
eratuie’’ could be treated by no more competent 


Dobie from William Thorne’s painting, ‘‘Romance 
without Words.’’ ‘‘The Metal Ornament of 
Bound Books”’ should attract the attention of all 
lovers of fine books and of artistic book-binders, 
giving as it does some beautiful designs. We find 
much of interest in the portraits of Thackeray, by 
F. G. Kilton who is an expert in the discovering of 
literary portraits. There is first a bust of the 
novelist at the age of nine, then two sketches 
of him at twenty nine; the other portraits are 
more familiar. ‘‘Concerning Some Punch 
Artists’’ is peculiarly timely as on the 17th of the 
month Punch celebrates its semi-centennial. ‘‘The 


person than Anthony Comstock. The dangers 


Braddock’s Collection at Bradford ’’ is a copious] 


H. Bing’s Study of Hokusai. An interesting 
paper is ‘‘ The Artistic Aspects of Figure Pho- 
tography ’’ well illustrated. New York: Cassell 
Pub. Co. Terms, $3.50 a year. 


— Our Day, one of the most valued of Ameri- 
can Monthlies, continues in fearless discussion of 
the leading questions in ourrent reform. The 
July number has for its frontispiece a portrait 
of Mre. Harriet Beecher Stowe, an excellent 
likeness. ‘‘International Aid for the Jews 
is ably discussed by Ex-President Cyrus Hamlin, 
followed by “‘ The Expulsion of the Jews frm 
Rasgsia,’’ copied from the London Spectator. 
Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts writes on ‘‘ The Mani'old 
Worth of the Sabbatb,’’ and Joseph Cook on 
‘‘The Wickedners of Licensing the Liqucr 
Traffic.’’ The “ Boston Hymn,”’ by Pres. J F. 
Rankin, sung at tle 219th Boston Monday 
Lecture, is given in full and proves most inspiring. 
“ Vital Points of Expert Opivion’’ and “Questions 
to Snecialiats,’”’ edited by able talent prove ap 
admirable feature of this magazine. Boston: Oar 
Day Pab. Co. Terms, $2 50 a year. 


— The new Geographical Magazine seems to 
grow fuller and more interesting with every 
number and ably demonstrates its raison d'é're with 


every page. Readers of this magszine may con- 
gratulate themsalves on being thoroughly posted on 
all that pertains to improvements in geographical 
education and on the latest explorations and 
discoveries. The present number is of special 
interest to teachers as it contains a highly interest- 
ing and finely illustrated article upon the city 
of Toronto, the meeting place of the National 


| 
illustrated eketch, followed by a ‘‘ Postscript ’’ to 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


CLOTH, also in 


FINE SINGLE PLY 
CLOTH. 


Send for circular. 
SINGLE PLY for 
Children,M isses and Ladies, 
G00D SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 
Buttons. -edge Button Hol 

et Hip securely holds Hose 


permits full expansion of lungs. Gives sutisfuctiun, 
your waist is stamped “GOOD SENS! 


BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS 15 341 Broadway, N.Y. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


MARSHALL FIELD & ©O., CHICAGO, I 
MANOLESASE WESTERN AGENTS. 


** Geographical Progress in England’’ by J. Scott 
Keltie, the librarian of the Royal Geographical 
Society, with a biographical sketch and portrait 
are two articles of much interest. ** The Cafions 
of the Colorado,’’? ‘‘The Sponge Industry,” 
Scientifis Work in Hondaras,’”?’ White Women in 
Arctic Regions,’ ‘* Climate Conditions of the 
Glacial Age,’’ ‘‘ The Railroad Development in 


Educational Association, by J. H. Taylor.!South America,” “ Mr. Peary’s Expedition,” and 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title 4uihor. Publisher. Price. 

The Right Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone’ - - Russell Harper & Bros, New York $ 
Iduna and Other Stories - - - Hibbard 
Literary Industries - - Bancroft 
Harper’s Schoo! Speaker (Vol III) Baldwin 
Tales from Scottish Histery - - Ife 
The Struggles of the Nations (2 vols) - . Burnham Lee & Shepard, Boston 6 00 
Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff - - - - Serrano Casseil & Co, New York 1 50 
The Greatest Fight in the World - Funk & Wagnalis, New York 35 
The People’s Worship and Psalter - - - cArthur Silver. Burdett & Co, Boston 50 
Renascience: A Book of Verse - - - Crane Macmillan & Co, New York 3 00 
A Text book of Physiology - Foster 1 00 
The Substantial and Wave Theories’ - Hall 10 
Achievements in Engineering during the Last Halt 

ntury - - Marcourt Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 1 75 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Ricordo « “ 2 00 
The Open Door - - Howard Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 50 
Stories of the Land of Evangeline . - McLeod D, Lothrop Co, Boston 


Tue New Enctano Buregu or Enucarin, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


URING THE COMING VACATION you can secure 

a pleasant and profitable owt-door employment which will 

afford you an opportunity to travel in your own locality by 

addressing the Favorire Desk & Sratine Co., CLEVELAND, Ono, 
the leading manufacturers of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Line, or| Crags J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden) 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied Anatomy and 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional ana Medicai Gymnastics. 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific Emma L. CALL, M. D., Attending Physician New 
principles and by safe and effective methods. England Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
The system is authorized and approved by the| and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
Boston School Committee. tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 


Special lectures on subjects ining to gym 
For information address Miss HomANS, at the School. ~~ 


WANTED, 


' 
Next September, a college graduate of successful 
experience in teaching, —a married man and a 
Unitarian,—to act as Principal in a first class Acad 
emy. Salary, $1000. Ifthe wife can teach also, the 
salary for both will be $1400. A ply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau ot Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a church school in Pennsylvania, a college grad- 
uate to teach Mathematics. He must be an Episco 
alian. If an expert in athletics, all the better. 


ry, $800. Apply to 
Hiram ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Kducatton, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class boarding school for boys, a teacher of 
Latin and Greek. The candidate must be a special 
ist in the languages, must have had successful expe 
rience in teaching. and to be every way adapted to 
the position; should be an Episcopalian. Salary, 


$1200 and home. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England Academy, a young man to teach 
Latin and Greek; another to teach Science a’ d Ger- 
man. The candiuates must be members of some 
evangelical church. Salary, $700. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England industrial school, a lady to teach 
common English branches and to play the organ and 
sing with children. Salary, $300 and home. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, ina first class Ladies’ College, in the 
South, three teachers, viz:—1. A native French or Ger- 
man lady to teach French and the German languages. 
2. A teacher of Physical Culture who has been 
trained especially for such a position. 3. Ateacher 
of Greek and Latin and English, including the Anglo- 
Saxon. These candidates must be ladies of culture 
and refinement. Salary, $500 and home, equivalent 


to $750. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


WANTED, . 


In a Southern University: —(1) A lady teacher of 
Reading in the Grammar C:.urse; (2) A lady teacher 
of Higher English and Elementary Latin. Salary for 
each, $300 and home. (3) A preceptress to take 
charge of the pnpils out of study bours; no teaching. 
Salary, $250 and home. Caudidates must be members 
of the Congregational church Avoly immediately 
to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Tn a boarding school for boys, in Virginia, a young 
man to teach common English branches, and take 
charge of the boys out of school, “He must be an 
excellent football and baseball player.”’ Will teach 
about four hours,— play the remaining school hours 
Salary, $600. Apply at once to 
1RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern College (for colored students), a Bap 
tist clergyman teacher and wife, —the man to teach 
the Classics, and the wife the higher English. Ability 
and experience required. Such a couple would re 
ceive a salary of $1,450. Board from $8 to $12 per 
month. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Massachusetts High School, a lady assistant 
well qualified to teach French, Vocal Music, and 
Mathematics, Salary, $500 Avpl at once to 
HIRAM ORCU t, Manager, 
N. F. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For next Sept , in a first-class boys’ boarding school 
in New England, a man to teach Military Tactics 
and Sciences or Mathematics. Salary, $800. An 
Episcopalian peferred Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Massachusetts Academy, a lady teac _ 
Vocal Music, Elocution, and Gymnastics. re 
salary to the lady who can teach all these branches 
well. Vocal Music with either Elocution or Gymnas- 
tics may secure the Wear Apply to 

HIRAM ORC tr. Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


N. E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Th Lib fA Lit By E. 
AFD 

LIDFary OF AMEFICAN «. 

Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 

paid. Priceslow, terms easy. Agents wanted. ORAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS! 
END for our new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 


Miss Arnold's Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 
classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA WAT- 
son, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 

Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 
each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 
scheme given above. They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 
No. t Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No. 2 Box each one of the fifty 
designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 
order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 


Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, ro cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Native T'fees. 


A STUDY FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Illustrated. Price, 30 cts. 


There is a growing demand for easily under- 
stood and practical matter about our native trees. 
This little work is designed to supply this de- 
mand. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever 
before been published on this subject. 

Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
LIBR 
PARTICULARS 
American Literature, AND 
FOR E. C. Stedman M. Hutchinson, 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. ha 


Biogentiy bound ta 
egan und in cloth. ce, $1. 
Address NEW ENG. Pus 00., 
Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


make 100 PER CENT and win $74 Pri 
AGENTS on my Corsets, Belts, ~ 


REGISTER with the 
Sample free, Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N. V 


NEW ENG. BUREAU OF UCATION. 
HigaM ORcUrT, Mgr. 8 Boston. 
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July 23, 1891. 


‘* Tea Planting in Ceylon’ are other chapters of 
this admirable number. The ‘‘ Hints for Teach- 
ers’’ contains instructive chats about practical 
subjects connected with the echool-room, such as 
Maps without Hachure Lines, Museums for 
Schools, Uses of Models, etc., and Talks about 
Explorers, Discoveries and Books, and the Record 
of Geographical Progress are also comprehensive 
aod usefal departments. Published monthly at 
130 Falton St., New York. $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents. 


— The Writer for July, has a fine frontispiece 
portrait of James Lane Allen of Kentucky, the 
short story writer, accompanied by a biographical 
sketch. The Writer will hereafter publish the 


portraits of literary celebrities from time to time, 
paying especial attention to those who have just 
begun to attract general attention by the ex- 
cellence of their work. Among other articles in 
this issue are ‘‘ Author and Editor,’”’ by Elia W. 
Ricker; ‘‘ Must Americans Learn to Spell,’’ by 
Jeanie Porter Rudd; ‘‘ The Editorial ‘We,’”’ by 

North; Dialect and Slang,’’by Pamela 
McA. Cole; and ‘‘ Effects of the New Copyright 
Law,”’ by the editor. Boston: P. O. Box 1905. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. 


—Romance, for July, is a number of more than 
usual attractions. It contains fifteen stories from 
such authors as Walter Besant, Olive Schreiner, 


Alphonse Daudet, Guy De Maupassant, and Nym 
Crinkle. The publishers certainly succeed in 
bringing together most interesting short stories of 
wondertul variety. New York: W. H. Benton. 
Terms, $3 00 a year. 


— The New England Magazine will print the 
Harvard Commencement essays in its August 
issue. The topics are ‘‘The Harvard Senior,’ 
‘* Edward Rowland Sill,’’ and ‘‘A Remedy for 
American Philistinism.”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pansy, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
D Lothrop Co. 

Our Littie Ones, for July; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: Russell Pub Co. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, for July; 
terms, $2 00 a i. New York: e Goldthwaites. 

The Quiver, for August; terms, $1.50a year. New 
York: Vassell Pub. Co, 

Romance, for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: W.H. Benton. 

Belford’s Magaziue, for July; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Belford’s Magazine Co. 

Our Day, for July; terms, $250 a year. Boston: 
Our Day Pub Co. 

+ The Writer, for July; terms, $1 00 a year. Boston: 
P. O. Box 1905. 

The Magazine of Art, for August; terms, $3.50 
a year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

Papers on*the American Historical Association, 
for July; terms, $4.00 a year. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Lend-a Hand, for July; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for August; terms, $3.00 
per year. New York: Funk & Wagnails. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Ber to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PBOFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4Ss- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and trair- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
ew corner of Exeter 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal, 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT W: 


E. H. RussxExt, Principal. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
Cc. C. Principal. 


Sold by all 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 

E. HIRES & CO., 


Publishers. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Anencies. 


Sometimes complain bitterly in Agency work that it is harder to collect the commissions than to get the 
THEY places. We have very little of that experience ourselves, partly because we don’t have to do with that kind 
teachers if we can help it, and partly because our work is usually so plainly helpful and often indispensable that 
gratitude as well as justice demands prompt payment. Here, for instance, are two letters that lie together on our 
desk. 8. Dwight es elected | oy at Deposit, N. Y., writes June 5, “I never paid a bill more cheerfully 
than I shall this one. ; beg to thank you for peut services, and shall not let an opportunity ato speak well of 
you and your Agency.” F.J. Bartlett, just elected PAY uP Albany, writes June 19, “Enclosed please find 
teacher of classics in the State Normal Coilege at draft for $90.00 in payment for services rendered. 
I assure you this is not paid grudgingly, but in the other hand I am personally indebted to you for the valnable 
assistance he have given me, and for the attention and courtesy I have received from parties to whom you have 
recommended me.” We mean to deserve this sort of response to every bill we send out, and where we have an 
trouble in compaung we simply refuse to re register. A certain lady got a place through us at 8500, and aherwers 
another at 8700 e afterwards secured another place for her, and the board raised her ealary E FU LY 
another 8100 in order to keep her. She therefore declined the new place, which embarrassed us CH ER L 


Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock ot Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Anctent Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on 

CABL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage, By Cte. A. DE VER- 
RINS. 3 short, original stories. .12mo, paper, 5c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘‘charmant 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper, 25 cts. 


Any French or W. BRB. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH AV , NEWYORK. 


For Advanced Students in French: 
“Littérature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversaiion, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol., $1.50; one ey copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privile: e of return - 
ing by paying postage, Send also for free sample 
copies of ** ile Francais,” a French'monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & CO., West diadison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Bresdway, 
PUBLISH RK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Meetel’s French Course. 
Beed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s in English. 
Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Hutchisen’s Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. L. 8M 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8St., 


COPY BOOKS, 


RAPHIC DRAWING BO 
RAPRIC DICTATION BLANKS. 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Uatalogue. Correspondence invited, 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14TH Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooke’s and 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND TT WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
« andthe British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25, 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its papageege of uniformly easy length, 
ite paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 


circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, the 
principal, A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOH Mass. 
Vor catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. GAR, Ph.D. 
NORMA ny WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or 


th sexes. 
on J. G. Guxxnoven. Principal. 


Mend American nt any 
AMERICAN WOODS 


a) A book on Woods, containing 
| actual and authentic specimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
‘ FOR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, ¥. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


School Keeping - 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


encourage those who need and would profit 
the experience of others; and, secondly, to 
awaken an interest in the subjects treated, and 
to lead to a more extensive reading and study 
of the works of standard authors on peda- 


gogics. 


Te design of this book is: first, to aid and 


Cloth. Price, 75 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


How To Do 2. 


HE principles advocated are those which the 
author adopted during his successful experi- 
ence of nearly forty years in the schoolroom ; 
the facts er | illustrations are drawn from his 


own observation ; and the suggestions to young 
teachers are made with the consciousness of 
their importance to all who wou'd achieve 


success, 
cents, post-paid. 


ably,and then grumbled over paying commission. The c: neequence was that when she sent her mone 
to re-register the next year we returned it, and she lost a $1000 place. W. rn 4 
won't deal with those itis hard to collect from. 4 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


One Day’s Work. 


Vacanctes filled: — Orono, Me., Professor of Physics, $1500; Lady Princi a', Waterm 11, $1000; 
Teacher of Latin, Shattuck Hall, $800: Principal, Whestisna, Ta. $800 ; Director of Music: Galtowes 
College, $1400; four positions for grade teachers, $40 to $55: number of registrations received, 7; number 
of vacancies. 38; number of teachers recommended for positions, 18. 

; e demand upon us for teachers durin mo 
much greater than the supply. Address ; 
Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territo 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
S@£ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,/1201% So.Spring St. 48 Washington Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. | Portland, Oe 


artmouth, writes: ave just accepted the position at Evanston, at $1100. I wish to take this 
Sppostunity to thank you for the gentlemanly and business-like manner in which you have treated me. 
n 


hatever influence I may have will be used in your favor.” 
Registration Free, | W. A. CHOATE & Co., Props H. P. FRENCH, Mgr. | 24 State Albany, 
SPECIAL, 

Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French; Bookberping, Peamanchip, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $ , ete., etc, General wants: It 
is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly £000 yACANCIEs on our books. 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, .., 28 


<7 Special call for succes*ful Normal and Scientific School School St., 
‘Cooperative graduates. Salaries, $550 to $1500, with promotion | Boston, Mass. 
j_—|__ Send for registration blank Address: CHICKERING & CO. 
Room 5, 
GW England Bureau of Education somerset se, noston, sass 
This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 


grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving dai/y calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of mine Professors, (one call from the South), and for ¢hirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 
can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
erful success of our well trie 
S Bact 14th Street, N. ¥. CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 


Teachers Wanted. tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N,| NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, NV. Y. City. 147 THRooP St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agency Ameria School Bureau. 


American and Professors, and to serve school officers prompt! 


jans both eges and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 
Behools Famihes chloe the best teachers for any given Regis- 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling | tration WATHOUT FEE gives us a large and 


most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
—— ~ senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE 


fieth Bt P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
AVENUE (corner of Twentie _E. ‘ 
150 FirtH AV ( NEW YORK CITY. Late R. E. Avery 2 W. 14th 8t., New York 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN TEACHERS _ Ane INTRODUCED 


each A SCHOOL. 
T ers Agencv OFFICERS 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior : 


sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
for of {nstruction ; recom- B 
mends good schools 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and 


ANULE BAEWER. 


Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


The New American Teachers Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and preferred. Application forms 
kind are wanted to register early to fill — and circulars sent on request. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- ’ 

viation of the U.S. Apply for information Eastern Teachers Agency. 
(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO., E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 

Room C, Palace Hotel Bidg,, Cincinnati, O. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ®**z'8y3 


teachers for next fall have already begun to consult usin reference to their 
wn Wide awake | Si: who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


EACHERS WANTED for all grades in 


school work. Normal graduates 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


registering now. Send stamp for blank. 
me M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - ° Ne. 53 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXX1V.—No, 5, 


ESSENTIA 


teachers of Penmanship: is embodied in the Copy Books published by the 


Educational feature 
known to successful 


Vacation Songs 


For Seashore and Country. 


COLLECE SONGS. 


American Book Company. The 


NEW EcLlecric PENMANSHIP 


and business-like style of capitals and small letters is adopted. 
the spacing is open; the analysis simple and 
and complete explanations are given on the 
The system introduces the fewest possible 
It is business-like and rapid as well as easy and elegant. 
and is the best that can be made. 


Is a System in which a simple, legible, a ness 
Each letter is given separately and then in combination ; 


indicated in every letter when first 


covers of the books, and not over and around the copies. 
combinations and is easily understood and learned. 
The paper is manufactured expressly for these books, 


presented. Clear, concise, 


New edition. with many new songs. Paper, 50c, 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 

COLLECE SONCS FOR CIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. Heavy 
paper, $1.00. 

JUBILEE & PLANTATION ll 

led collection of ‘‘ before de 
Hampton and Fisk Universities. 
Paper, 30c. 

MINSTREL SONCS. 

Old time plantation melodies in new dress. Over 
100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy paper, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 

COLLECE SONCS FCR GUITAR. | 

COLLECE SONCS FOR BANJO. 

Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 


THE SERIES. 


Primary Copy-Book, . «+ + 


Elementary Course, tracing. Nos. 1to3. “ 
New Copy- Books. Nos. 1to% 
New Hand-Book of Penmanship. Per copy, 50c. 
Ang. Hand Practice Cards. 1to4. Per set, 165¢. 


nw Book Company's Catalogue are Appletons’ Standard System 
National System; Ifarper’s Cony Books; |Payson, Dunton, & Scribner’s Copy Boo 
enmanship. 

ons of the American Book Company for the use of teachers or school officers, or for 


Other *ystems of Penmanship on the AMERICA 


Spencerian system of 
Copies of these or any of the publicati 


. Perdoz. 
72. Exercise Copy 
96c. 


The same. 


examination with a view to introduction, will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK: 
806 and 808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut street. 


Angular Hand for Ladies, 1to6. Per doz. 96c. 


Writing Cards. 72 Nos. Manilla Bds. Per set, $1.00 | Books. 


BOOK COMPANY, 


2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with bril- 
liant, effective accompaniments. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


ee Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, 
University. Stud er Kemp, 


Books. « «© «© « 6“ 96c. 


Barneas 453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
s 3 and the 


EPISODES FROM 
Modern German Authors. 


Edited by H. 8S. BERESFORD- WEBB, 
Author of “A Practical German Grammar.” 


Hack ander’s Feodor Dose, 35 cents; Dahn’s Epi- 
sodes from Felicitas, 60 cents; Auerbach’s Tales of 
the Black Forest, 45 cents. 


the list or introduction price. 


CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


For other anouncements of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, see ficst page. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Choice New Text books Helps 
for nearly every branch o 
School and College Work- 
\\Wustrated Caralogue F 


vee. 
vat educators 
and Yeachers 6 Solurted. 


By R. HEBER 

CHURCH AND GREED. wewron, Rec’ 
tor of All Souls’ Ubureh, New York. THREE SER- 
mons: J. Feld er Flock? IL The Nicene 
Creed. Lil. How to Read a Creed, 
212; cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

BY THE SAME AUTAOR: 

WOMANHOOD, Lectures on Woman's Work 
in the World. 12mo, pp. 315, $1.25. 

THE BOOK OF THE BECINNINGS. A 
Study of Genesis, with a general introduction to 
the Study of the Pentateuch. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
XV , 807; $100: paper, 40 cents. 

THE RIGHT & WRONC USES OF THE 
BIBLE. '6mo, cloth, pp. 264. 75 cents. 

PHILISTINISM. Plain words concerning cer 
tain forms of unbelief. Pp. ix., 322, 16mo; cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 16mo, cloth, pp. 380, $1.00 


Pp. xx, 


LIST OF FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York and London, and all Dealers, 


The Leaf-Collector’s Handbook. 


By Prof CHARLES 8. NEWHALL, auchor of ‘ The 
Trees of Northeastern America. $2.00. 


The Trees of Northeastern America. 


By CHARLES 8S. NEWHALL. Withan introductory 
note by Nath. L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D, of Columbia 
College. With illustrations made from tracings 
of the leaves of the various trees. Third Edition. 
8vo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


** The book is a mine of information relating to the 
commercial advantages of the different woods. Clear 
in arrangement, lucid in cescription, faultless and 
scientific in illustration, excellently and legibly 
printed and indexed, it is a work which will be 
welcome in the cffice of the merchant, the atelier 
of the artist, and the library of the country gentle- 
man,’’—Outing. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. Itis clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JouHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep. 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis. 
pronounced, It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


By Dr. EpwAarp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be read with 
pleasure, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular knowledge of 
the famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


STORIES 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities, 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presrpent. 


Four Hundred Students. 


Has athorough and systematic course of study, 
Voice Culture, 
practical work in every department. 


cow 


atural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expressi 
Degrees conferred. ind 


ea Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


including a complete system of Physical Training and 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 

QUA LITERARY AND ScleNTIFIC CircLE). Its four-year course embraces the 
subjeéts taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins Oétober 1. 
Write for list of books. 

Or, 

CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5, BOSTON, MASS. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ESPECIALLY TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


In offering you the services of this Bureau we wish to assure you that it is our purpose 
to aid, and not to hinder ; to relieve you from expense and trouble, and not to fax or 
annoy. Applications for teachers always have prompt attention at this office, As to our 
method of doing business, let me say, we aim to conform to the expressed wishes of our 
patrons. One committee want an introduction to severa/ candidates whom they can meet, or 
with whom they can correspond, so as to have opportunity for comparison in selecting a teach- 
er to fill a vacancy ; another request us to name teachers already employed whose schools, 
can be visited, that they may be seen a¢ work ; a third specify that on/y two or three can- 
didates shall be named, to avoid unnecessary correspondence, while a fourth asks for one 
only,—the best qualified for the position, and sometimes authorize us to select and engage 
the teacher wanted. In following directions we exercise our best judgment and great care 
to secure “the right teacher for the right place.” 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From R. M, Jonrs, Head Master William Penn Charter School, Philadel — UTT, 
Dear Sir, — There has always been one field of usefulness far 


y any educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting ca ble and ambitious 


teachers alread 
ready to offer them better work and better wages. I bave reason to know that you have s 


occupied this field, and I congratulate you and the better class of American teachers upon the fact. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE Springfield, Mass: — We have obtai teac from 

Bureau of Education for the scbools of this city, all of | have provea 

= LT educated and experienced teachers to se from and | 
ecab- ut full, reliable, and true 

Much time has been saved by seeking Sachers the 4 


From C. E. BLAKE, Prof. of Classics, French Protestant College, S: UTT 
I want to tell you how much pleased I am with your method of otetntes Goes na Tun. 


surprised at your resources and ability to assist reliable teachers. I ha man 

ment to convince me th andl’ “4 

oh Be at you are one of the few upon whom the teachers an school ofivers can 
From Hon. JOHN EATON, Pres. Mariett 

From my§knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, amen 

Selecting the right teacher for the right place. 


From HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pres. Universit , 
excellent agency when we want other instructors, 4s shall bear in mind your 


No charge to school officers for furnishing teachers. 


at work to better their condition by bringing them into correspondence with employers 


, and for 16 years U. S. Com. Ed i 
not expect any man in the country te can te in 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
Geological NERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONT 
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